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‘TELECHRON—the springless electric clock, that gives 
Observatory Time through the electric outlet—is sweeping 
the country in popularity. Four years ago, practically un- 
known—today, a sales leader. Telechron is directly driven 
by a tiny motor which is kept correct by regulated impulses 
sent from the power station. Unusually well adapted to 
sales-winning displays—and each one sold is a new “‘sales- 
man” to multiply the demand. Generous profits and quick 


turnover are making Telechron clocks one of the best paying, 
most popular lines in up-to-date stores throughout the nation. 
A score of handsome models for home and office use. 
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Accurately Regulated from the Power Station 
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WARREN TELECHRON CO., 26 Main St., Ashland, Mass. 


In Canada, Canadian General Elec. Co., Toronto 


Foreign Representative: International General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Next Month 


The 
APPLIANCE INDEX 


for 1928-29 


65 pages listing, with specifica- 
tions, description, price and (on 
major appliances) shipping weight, of 
all household electrical appliances. 
This is the second annual issue of this 
invaluable reference work. From 
among the many letters congratulat- 
ing Electrical Merchandising on the 
first issue we select the following: 





Public Service Electric and Gas Company 


Newark, Rod. December 15, 1927. 


ur. Le E. tioffatt, 
Electrical lierchandising, 
10th Ave., at 36th St., 
Hew York City. 


Dear Mr. lloffatt: 





| I want to express my appreciation of the 
| Appliance Index 1927-28, included in the December 
issue of Electrical Lerchandising. 


} In furnishing this information your company 
renders the electrical industry another great service, 
which has become characteristic of your company. 


The electrical industry offers a great 
opportunit; } the publishers of trade papers, but, the 
MoGraw- any deserves great praise for the manner 
in whioh it = fulfilled its opportunity. 


I think the electrical industry is indeed 
fortunate to have at its command such a thorough and cor- 








plete trade paper service as your company furnishes. 


Sincerely yours, 


SS Dati 


(F.D.Penbleton) 
asst. to Vice fresident 
In Charge of Sales. 
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paintings have been created by the Millard Studio, which paints the posters used by the Roxy and other 
big New York theatres—and by other equally famous masters. This surpassing art work makes our 1929 
window displays the very peak in color, attention value, beauty and selling appeal. 


HE above cut-out is typical of the 1929 National MAZDA lamp displays. The famous artist, Rolf Arm- 
« » strong, has deftly painted into the girl’s face and figure a vital appeal which stirs the coldest heart. Other 
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Competition 


and Expense 


control you.” This statement by S. J. Ryan, de- 

partment store executive and merchandising 
counsellor to Electrical Merchandising rang out like a 
bell in his speech at Association Island in August. And 
the thought he left with every man was that the control of 
expense is the most vital problem in retailing today. 
Ryan said: 


66 (J contrat your expenses or your expenses will 


“6 OME years back the gross margin upon which the 
electrical retailer had to exist was altogether too low. 
Neither manufacturer nor distributor knew much about 
the business then. But that condition has been taken 
care of for some time, and the margins, on the whole, 
are now ample for the service rendered. But, with in- 
creased spread, came increased spending, absorbing the 
potential profit, so that the condition of the electrical 
merchant is but little better today, if any, than before. 

‘Why is all this so vital? Because unless the electrical 
retailer can control his expense he cannot hope to meet 
the newer competition. I do not refer here to com- 
petition between industries, between the automobile man 
and the electrical dealer but to the same competition that 
faces retailers in every line—chain. stores, and not chain 
stores so much as we know them today, but new gigantic 
chains handling every kind of merchandise. Chain de- 
partment stores in reality. Vast organizations equipped 
with merchandising brains, financial resources and “key”’ 
locations in all localities. 

“How can this competition be met’ Certainly not by 
fulminating against it. Not by ‘investigating’ it through 
State or Federal Governments. It is economically 
sound. It is in the public interest. It can only be met by 
the independent retailer adapting the best of their meth- 
ods for his own. The basis of the whole chain struc- 
ture consists of two things: merchant minded executives 
and economical management. 


R. RYAN’S forecast of chain competition is con- 

firmed by the study made of the Montgomery- 
Ward chain operation, which is presented to our readers 
on pages 58 to 61 of this issue. 





Castel 


The chain store is only one element, although an im- 
portant one, in the increasingly close competition for 
electrical appliance business. Electrical dealers, as Mr. 
Ryan insists, must become better merchants. This ap- 
plies, not only to better selling, but to better conduct of 
their business in the vital money phases. 


From a personal contact with hundreds of electrical 
merchants throughout the country, the editors of Elec- 
trical Merchandising know that this evolution is taking 
place. Electrical dealers, contractor dealers and specialty 
dealers everywhere are facing their problems with a new 
determination. A keener interest in profits, a closer at- 
tention to accounting and expense control is characteristic 
of the electrical man today. 


In this problem of expense control, however, many 
questions of practice arise for which the dealer does not 
know the answer. In this situation Electrical Mer- 
chandising is anxious to be of help. 


Many dealers have consulted us from time to time on 
definite problems of expense control and the general 
money conduct of their business. 

Believing that an advisory service of this kind will be 
widely useful, we have arranged to make it available to 
all our readers. 


NY reader—electrical dealer, contractor dealer, spe- 
A cialty dealer, hardware dealer, or any other mer- 
chant handling electrical equipment—who has a problem 
in budgeting or expense control, is invited to put tt up to 
us for advice and counsel. It will be necessary to send 
us an operating expense statement. A financial statement 
will also be useful, but the operating or profit and loss 
statement is essential. Any recommendation to be help- 
jul must be based on an analysis of the dealer’s operating 
statement. 


The correspondence will be entirely confidential. The 
material will be seen only by the members of this staff 
qualified to give definite counsel, and will not be used in 
any way for publication. It is offered in the hope that 
such a service will help in building more profits for the 
retail end of this electrical appliance business. 
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LL signs point to a big Christmas season. Forecasts of 
business are optimistic. Public buying for the early 
Fall season has been excellent. And best of all are 
the indications of public confidence in business stability 
and in business prospects. People will spend more freely 
because they feel certain of good times ahead. And that part 
of the public which has held back on its buying this year 
will, in many sections at least, make up by increased Christ- 
mas spending. 
Fortunately for the electrical trade, we can reach this year 
a wider buying public than ever before. Our line has grown 
and extended, not only in the number of items, but in the 
character of the merchandise. For, while service is still the 
fundamental of electrical equipment, many items of our line 
now belong in the luxury class. 


Never before has the electrical 
line contained so many luxury 

gifts appealing to the most 
desirable customers of 
every community. 





TYLE is one of the most 

potent sales makers. Our 
public is in the process of moving 
to a higher and higher standard of 
living. In many American homes, 
the practical and necessary 
electrical equipment is bought 
and used as a matter of course. 
Their pocketbooks will .open 





' Some 
PEOPLE> 
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again, however on the luxury appeal. Electrical luxuries are creators 
of beautiful windows, fascinating store displays, and that much desired 
retailing factor—store traffic. For many people will be drawn into a 
store to look at luxury gifts, even though their minds are made up to 
a Christmas budget covering chiefly merchandise of practical and 
enduring value. 

The electric refrigerator, carrying with it a great pride of owner- 
ship, is certainly a luxury as well as practical and economical. 

Radio sets this year, as never before, have a quality of beauty and 
decorative fitness which put them in the class of luxury as furniture 
as well as the greatest agency of home entertainment. 

Table and floor lamps always appeal to the luxury sense, and many 
lamps this year of fine design can be sold at prices that put the luxury 
of a beautiful lamp within the 
limits of the Christmas budget 
of millions of families. 

The stately and beautiful 
urn percolator sets become 
from year to year more prized 
as the Christmas gift de luxe 
and other table appliances such 
as the automatic toaster and 
the decorated waffle irons make 
gifts of which the most dis- 
criminating can be proud. 


N ELECTRIC range will 
delight any housewife 
who finds it on her Christmas 
tree. The vacuum cleaner has 
always been a Christmas gift 


There are thou- 
sands of families 
which prefer to add 
something practical 
and enduring to 
their home each 
Christmas. Electri- 
cal appliances are 
gifts of lasting use- 
fulness and value. 





appreciated by thousands of women at every holiday seasor 
and the new smaller cleaners will make an equally ideal present 
for father, since one of its many uses is to keep the car dustless 
with little effort. Table appliances—toasters, percolators, waffle 
irons—are always appreciated Christmas gifts, providing also 
an opportunity for attractive packaging. And the sales appeal 
of unique and colorful wrappings is one which every merchant 
should study at this season. 


. Among the brand new Christmas gifts this year for father 

Tr Y C f 1 C 4} who is too thick around the waist or mother who is anxious to 
reduce, is the health exerciser. This appliance in less than a 

year has come to deserve a prominent place in the electrical 


merchant’s stock. This easy way to health and a trim figure has 
established itself as a promoter of sales to the more desirable 
customers in every community ; and it offers a chance for a novel 
and business-attracting Christmas window and store display. 
/ / ) / S ERCHANTS who are going to get the most out of the 


Christmas season will be prepared to start Christmas sell- 
ing before Thanksgiving. The first Christmas window should 
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certainly be in on the Saturday before this holiday. 
And Christmas windows should be changed, if not 
completely renewed, at least twice before the twenty- 
fifth of December. 

Decorations in the store are hardly less important 
than an attractive Christmas window. Above all the 
stock should be fresh and sufficient in variety to offer 
ample choice to the purchaser. A good start toward 
a Christmas display would be a thorough store clean- 
ing early in November. Every piece of merchandise 
should be polished up and made to look new. 


RTICLES not in themselves decorative, 

such as the washing machine, ironing ma- 
chine or range can be given Christmas eye- 
value by giving 
them a bright col- 
ored background. 
Because much of 
our merchandise is 
of metal, enameled 
or polished, the use 
of fabric or dull 
finished paper back- 
ground is very im- 
portant. Back- 
grounds can be of 
any attractive color, 
but the contrast of 
surface between 
fabric and metal is 
important, as it throws the 
merchandise into greater 
prominence. There is 
keen competition for 
attention in all the windows 
along Main Street. And 
this is especially true at 
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Christmas time. Nothing adds 
so much interest nor attracts the 
shopper so readily as light. The 
electrical merchant should 
see to it that his store as 
well as his window is not 
only brilliantly lit but lit 
with ingenuity and imagi- 
nation. Colored spot 
lights, flashers and high 
2 general illumination can 
* ~~ do much to make a dis- 
‘ tinctive display out of an 
otherwise simple window. 
And the outside of the 
store offers opportunity 
for Christmas lighting ef- 
fects. Colored flood light- 
ing can be used to make 





a store the high point of interest for 
blocks, drawing patronage even to a side 
street. Many lighting companies and 
dealers have used outdoor Christmas 
trees above the entrance or on the side- 
walk. 

With its branches filled with colored 
lamp bulbs, such a tree not only calls at- 
tention to the store but once again em- 
phasizes holiday home decoration—a 
growing source of business for the entire 
electrical trade. 
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MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Earnings in 1928 Will Approach $23,000,000 After 
Taxes—180 Stores by End of Year 


Special from Boston News Bureau 


BOSTON—In view of the success being made of re- 
tail store development and the manner in which mail 
order house sales are being sustained, estimates of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. profits for the current year are being 
revised upward. Instead of a showing of under $21,000,- 
000, Chicago interests anticipate net of close to $23,000,000 
after taxes. 

Montgomery Ward has lately been opening two or 
three new stores a week. At the present rate of expan- 
sion it should have over 180 retail stores in operation by 
the end of the year and 200 before next spring. It was 
a little over two years ago that the first “display store” 
was opened in August, 1926, at Marysville, Kansas. 

Not only has the number of stores increased faster 
than seemed possible last spring, but the volume per 
store is running considerably higher. The original esti- 
mate of $300,000 per unit is being substantially bettered. 


HIS clipping from the Wall Street Journal of 

October 10, 1928, illustrates the interest in finan- 

cial and business circles in this newest operation of 
a retailing giant. 

A recent statement by George B. Everitt, President 
of Montgomery-Ward, forecasts the company’s objective 
as 1,500 retail stores. “There are approximately 1,500 
towns with a population of 5,000 or over in which we 
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believe chain stores can be profitably operated,” states 
Mr. Everitt, ‘and our plans contemplate covering the 
country thoroughly with the largest general merchandis- 
ing chain in the world. 

Sears-Roebuck & Company are also establishing a 
rapidly increasing number of retail stores. This catalog 
house has now 31 class A retail stores and around 137 
class B stores. Sears-Roebuck has, up to now, opened 
more large city stores, and Montgomery-Ward more 
stores in towns of under one hundred thousand. But the 
indications are that the two companies have substantially 
similar programs, and that they expect ultimately to have 
retailing branches in all the towns and cities in the 
country over 5,000 population. 

The significance of this development to retailers can 
hardly be overestimated. Every retail merchant who 
operates in any community larger than a cross-roads vil- 
lage will, if these announced programs are carried out, 
have one or both of the great catalog houses as a direct 
competitor. 

The editors of Electrical Merchandising have closely 
followed this new activity of the mail order houses. For 
both companies are selling electrical appliances. In fact, 
it has been often stated that electrical appliances and 
materials are among the lines most prominently featured 
in these retail stores. 
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Interior of one of the Montgomery-Ward retail stores. 
Note the prominence given electrical washers and other 
appliances. Exteriors show typical two story and base- 


ment stores of the chain being rapidly extended by this 
f mail order house 


And in an effort to pin down rumor, to develop some 
definite information on the probable effect of this com- 
petition on the electrical trade, three members of Elec- 
trical Merchandising’s editorial staff took an automobile 

‘ trip a few weeks ago and visited five towns in three states 
F where either one or both of the mail order houses have 
- retail stores in operation. 

i These cities were not metropolitan centers. The largest 
: of the towns had a population of about 75,000, and the 
smallest about 15,000. One of the cities was a mining 
town, two were small industrial cities with a large agri- 
cultural trading territory, and two were predominantly 
agricultural in character. Just such towns as make up 
the great bulk of the purchasing and distributing centers 
throughout the United States. 








HROUGH the courtesy of the management, we 

were given ample opportunity for inspection of the 
mail order houses’ retailing operation in these towns. We 
Ke also called on the independent merchants of all these 
p towns and endeavored to get their reaction to this com- 
petition and some facts on how it had affected their busi- 
nesses. We called on the department stores, the hard- 
ware stores, the music dealers, and electrical dealers, and 
the lighting utilities. 

Merchants were keenly interested in their new com- 
petitor. And naturally we encountered a variety of view- 
point. Because these stores have all been established 
within a year (in some cases only a few weeks or 
months) there has not been enough time for the mer- 
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chants to arrive at a matured policy or state of mind 
toward this competition. 

Generally speaking, our net impression was not espe- 
cially favorable. Undoubtedly we had expected too much 
in the way of a perfected chain mechanism from organ- 
izations which have been in this branch of retailing a very 
short time. 

In these pages we will refer most frequently to the 
Montgomery-Ward store, the reason being that in the 
districts studied there were more of Ward than Sears 
stores ; and where there were both, the Ward stores were 
making a better job of it. 


Policy open to attack 


It is not clear as to just what both catalog houses are 
trying to accomplish—are they extending their present 
mail order business to retail store outlets, or are they 
seriously attempting to compete with local retailers in the 
various communities where they have been and will be 
established ? 

Of course, we must bear in mind that this is an entirely 
new departure in retailing, a concern with an established 
volume of somewhere around two hundred and fifty 
million dollars in mail order business embarks in the 
_ chain store venture. Naturally, they must conserve that 
which they already have, but it isn’t human for cus- 
tomers to come in and place an order through mail for 
merchandise which they can see, and buy in a moment 
and carry away with them. That just doesn’t work out. 
Possibly this angle accounts for the astonishing policy 
which they follow in selling through these retail stores 
merchandise at catalog prices plus the transportation 
charge. 

Intelligent competing retailers of any community will 
not fail to grasp the weakness of this policy and center 
their attack on it. Obviously, there are only two conclu- 
sions, either the merchandise in the catalog is priced too 
high to start with, or it is being sold at a loss through the 
retail stores. 

We place no stock in the latter conclusion, for we make 
the broad assertion that retailing is altogether too highly 
competitive a business for it to be possible for any organ- 
ization, despite its magnitude, to have a 20 per cent ad- 
vantage over the independent retailer—and that is just 
about what it will cost Montgomery-Ward and Sears- 
Roebuck to operate these stores. (At the present time 
the cost is probably very much higher than this if district 
offices are charged up against the operation. ) 


The local manager’s responsibility 


The next point that stands out as quite significant is 
the degree of latitude given the local manager. We 
doubt if they have definitely formulated their policy in 
this respect as yet. It is true that they have standardized 
fixtures and layout to a considerable extent in the stores 
which we visited, but the character of the merchandise 
differed quite radically. 

Now this policy has both its advantages and disadvan- 
tages. Were it not for the large volume of mail order 
business behind the venture, it would not be practical 
to have such variance of merchandise in comparatively 
nearby localities. On the other hand, chain outfits, 
through experience, have learned that local demands 
vary and sometimes quite considerably and they have 
attempted to meet this condition without losing the ad- 


vantage of centralized buying and standardized methods 
of distribution. 
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This brings up a point important to the independent 
dealer, however, and that is that if the success of these 
stores depends to a large degree upon the initiative of the 
local manager, then the independent dealers in the various 
communities are only competing with another human 
being and not with some tremendous retailing organiza- 
tion whose very magnitude creates a condition which he 
is unable to meet. 

At this point, however, let us stress the fact that it is 
undoubtedly altogether too early to assume that these 
stores are functioning with anywhere near the degree of 
efficiency that they will one or two years hence. 

Another point that impressed us was the fact that these 
stores are not real department stores—even junior de- 
partment stores as they have been designated—but in 
reality are chain specialty stores. Now, by that we mean 
that they have not the general appeal of the department 
store. A department store to be successful must have 
a sort of uniform strength, that is to say, they must be 
just as highly competitive in yard goods as they are in 
women’s garments, for example, and so on down the line. 
But what did we find these stores stressing? Tires, wash- 
ing machines and shoes. Prominent in every store, 
these are the same lines that apparently are the strongest 
through their mai! volume. The display of toilet goods, 
yard goods, underwear, hosiery, etc. was in no single in- 


stance as extensive as the competing department stores of 
the towns visited. 


Limited shopping appeal 


A man might be very much inclined, if he were going 
to buy a tire or a washer or a pair of shoes, to go to one 
of these stores ; but women love to shop and if they are 
going to buy a coat or a hat or a pair of stockings or 
some lingerie, they probably would go elsewhere. That is 
the picture of today and what can be done to remedy 
that condition depends very largely upon the strength 
of management developed. It is going to take some real 
merchandising brains to work this situation out. 

Another thought: Through the great preponderence 
of their own branded merchandise, they are setting them- 
selves up to compete with nationally and locally adver- 
tised products. This, of course, has always been one of 
the most hotly debated questions in retailing, but no one 
can gainsay the fact that advertising establishes values in 
the public mind. The best proof is that whenever a 
retailer wants to secure an unnatural increase in volume 
quickly, he usually picks out some well-known branded 
article upon which the public have already placed a fair 
valuation and cuts the price. Of course, Montgomery- 
Ward and Sears-Roebuck have a policy which answers 
much of the objection and that is their guarantee of ab- 


- solute satisfaction. 


lt seems evident that the rapid expansion of chain 
organizations with their tendency to exploit their own 
branded lines of merchandise will in time force this issue 
between advertised and non-advertised lines and divide 
the retailers of the country into chain groups selling their 
own brands and independent camps selling advertised 
brands. 

The greatest effects of chain competition felt by inde- 
pendent retailers today are in towns up to one hundred 
and fifty thousand population and, more especially, in 


communities of under one hundred thousand. It is these 


towns that the chain organizations have saturated with 
stores, and of course it is in towns of this size where the 
independent merchants, broadly speaking, are not always 
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of the same mental capacity and initiative as in the larger 
cities where larger stores prevail. 

One probable result of the Montgomery-Ward and 
Sears-Roebuck stores is to bring more people into the 
towns where they are located. They have a great follow- 
ing, especially on the farms and in villages and very 
small towns. They help to build up a trading center 
wherever they locate. 


Bringing customers to town 


Here is one instance of how chambers of commerce 
and the merchants of a small city have worked to bring 
these retail stores of the mail order houses into their 
own community: Last July the Chamber of Commerce 
of Bethlehem, Pa., a town with a population of 67,600 
had a survey made as to retail conditions by a committee 
directed by Dr. Paul A. Nystrom of the Columbia Uni- 
versity. There are five scattered shopping centers in 
the town. There is one real department store and sev- 
ral specialty shops. One of the pertinent recommenda- 
tions of the committee was that the town needed very 
badly an up-to-date progressive department store; that 
at least four or five millions of dollars of business every 
year was going out of Bethlehem to the city of Allen- 
town, with a population of one hundred thousand, only 
five miles away, and even to Philadelphia and New York, 
because there was not a sufficient modern store represen- 
tation in Bethlehem. 

Since the conclusion of the survey, the President of 
the First National Bank of Bethlehem, who is one of the 
instigators of the survey, has been making efforts to in- 
terest department store operators in the establishment of 
a store there. During this time he succeeded in getting 
Montgomery-Ward to establish a temporary store in 
Bethlehem, and at the present time a two-story and base- 
ment building is being built for their use there. Mont- 
gomery-Ward told this banker that they already had 
thirty thousand mail order customers within a five mile 
radius of Bethlehem. Not only was the banker and his 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce trying to secure 
the Montgomery-Ward store, but most of the merchants 
favored it as well, because they realize that unless they 
can create a stronger shopping center in Bethlehem, the 
business will go out of the town altogether, and they 
anticipate that if Montgomery-Ward can bring into 
Bethlehem a reasonable proportion of their already estab- 
lished thirty thousand customers, that all the merchants 
will benefit thereby. 


Electrical merchandise in these stores 


Now let us review what the two mail order houses and 
especially Montgomery-Ward are doing in electrical mer- 
chandise and how we found local merchants reacting to 
their competition. 

Electrical appliances, especially washing machines, wir- 
ing devices and accessories, are a very important part of 
the business done by these stores. The importance of 
electric washers is indicated by the display prominence 
given this item. On the first floor, near the entrance of 
all these stores, stands a glass-fronted demonstration 
washer in continual operation. And washers were also 
located here and there at other points throughout the first 
floor. 

Cleaners were also on the main floor shown in both 
straight-air and brush types. In the basements were a 
good display of wiring accessories, irons, toasters, per- 
colators and bowl heaters, Mazda lamps (which they are 
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selling at standard retail prices), and a small line of 
very low-priced lighting fixtures. 

All the merchants we interviewed (including washer 
dealers) were agreed that this competition has so far 
not affected their business. We found a number of 
electrical dealers, as well as hardware dealers and depart- 
ment stores, with whom business had not been especially 
good this year. There was that dissatisfaction with busi- 
ness which is encountered at all times and everywhere. 
But all were in agreement that their business had not 
been reduced by the competition of Montgomery-Ward 
or Sears-Roebuck. 

And yet Ward’s are doing a large washer business in 
all these towns ; they are doing a large business in wiring 
supplies ; they are doing a fairly good business in fixtures. 
They are doing a very limited business in vacuum 
cleaners. They are selling a considerable number of elec- 
tric motors in sizes of one quarter to one horsepower, 
over the counter and for cash. They are actively selling 
radio. 

Contrary to the belief of many, low prices alone are 
not selling this merchandise. There is at least one other 
and more important element: the reputation of these two 
companies for low prices and reliable quality which 
they enjoy with a large body of buyers. Price is, of 
course, important, but a comparison of prices and values, 
in the electrical lines at least, show no overwhelming 
advantage over the offerings of independent retailers. 


Prices and terms 


The cash price of the Ward washer is $83.95. The 
charge for term accommodations ($10 on a washer) is 
relatively high. The down payment is $6, and, while 
there is no home demonstration, if a customer wants to 
use the washer before making up her mind to buy, she 
may, on payment of $6, take the washer to her own 
home and use it for thirty days. If at the end of thirty 
days she wants to return the washer, she can do so and 
get her six dollars back. The Ward guarantee of satis- 
faction or money refunded applies to washers as well to 
everything else they sell. 

The leading Sears washer is priced at $88.75, with 
a ten per cent addition for time payment. They have a 
second washer at $80.75 but were pushing the higher 
priced machine. 

It has been frequently said that these stores do not 
service electrical appliances. This is not true. They 
have made provision for servicing at all their stores. If 
a washer develops trouble, a properly qualified service 
man is there to repair it. 

All of the store managers stated that a considerable 
portion of their business was coming from the farm 
trade. Electrical merchandise for the farm trade is 
prominently shown and is selling. Farmers who have 
central station service are buying standard voltage elec- 
trical equipment, wiring supplies and fixtures. Farmers 
are also buying 32-volt washers and cleaners and lamps 
and gasoline powered washing machines. 

The electrical items which sold best next to washing 
machines, we were told, were rubber covered wire, lamp 
cord, sockets, switches, knobs, and tubes, and other com- 
mon wiring supplies. One item reported to sell well was 
a cord extension 18 to 30 feet in length made of water 
proof cord, with a plug, socket and wire lamp guard. 

The Ward lighting fixture line is extremely low in 
price. A five-light candle type living room or dining 


(Continued on page 93) 
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AIT a minute! Wait a minute, Folks! You 
ain’t heard nothin’ yet—as Al Jolson says. If 
Phil Groenewold can sell 28 health exercisers in 
four months without advertising or using an outside man 
—as reported. in the October issue of Electrical Mer- 


chandising—how many can a dealer who does go after 
this vibrator business sell? The answer is just twice as 


many. In know, because I’ve done it. 

More power to friend Groenewold, but let him run a 
few ads in the roto section of his Sunday newspaper— 
here’s hoping Springfield Gardens has a Sunday sheet— 
let him give his appliance salesman $20 for each sale dug 
up on his field excursions—and just see what happens. 

*£ 


Here’s the HOW of it. Like Mr. Groenewold, I 
started as a Doubting Thomas. The first machine was 
placed in my store “on trial.” Perhaps because I was, 
by nature, a “stylish 44” I took more than a casual inter- 
est in the darn thing. Studied up on the why’s and 
wherefore’s of machine applied stimulation. Found out 
what it would not do as well as what it would, used one 
religiously on myself; reducing my own waist line four 
inches in as many months. Induced Mrs. Helmer to try 
the treatments for sluggish elimination; which the 
vibrator corrected in less than thirty days. 

Fortified with as much information as I could gather 
on the subject of vibratory applications, enthused by my 
own experience and that of my wife, and heartened by 
the comparative ease with which my first few unsolicited 
counter sales went over, I decided to spend a little money 
in advertising and promotional effort. Here’s that part 
of the story in a nut shell: 
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Newspaper advertising and a 
sales specialist speed health 


motor sales. 


By 


Charles H. Helmer 


Appliance Dealer, Milwaukee, Wis. 


During May and June I ran a series of five, 
two-column six, advertisements in the roto- 
gravure section of the Milwaukee Sunday Journal. 
It was thought best to discontinue this copy dur- 
ing the summer months, but will resume in November. 
The bill for this publicity totaled $381. 

Believe it or not, but people came from all over the 
city to my north side store to try this device. Of the 
98 vibrators sold from March to September, inclusive, 
fully 60 per cent ($7,600) were directly traceable to these 
five advertisements. It was the first time an article of 
this nature had ever been illustrated and explained in the 
roto supplement of a Milwaukee newspaper. I hired a 
local model and_ ran original photographs. Incidentally 
yours truly, artfully disguised with a touched-up mus- 
tache, served to illustrate what the well-shaped man 
should wear. 

To help me out I hired a man who had a background 
experience in recreation work, and who knew about body 
structure, to follow leads—on the $20 per order basis. 
This man is still with me and is averaging three and 
one-half machines a week. He also sells an occasional 


washer or ironer. 
* * x 


ITH any new line the matter of effective sales 
presentation is of prime importance. To my way 
of thinking there are three steps in the sale of health 
applicators : 
a. First find out why the prospect wants one. 
b. Tell the whole truth about the machine. If it is 
unsuited for the case at hand, by all means say so. 
c. Have available a sequestered nook for this discussion 
and for the demonstration to follow. 
Before letting the prospect try the machine, therefore, 
sit down with him, or her, and have a frank chat. By 
putting off the demonstration you hold the trump card. 
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In our October issue we told the story of a contractor-dealer who 
doubled his appliance business by the simple expedient of offering 


health vibrators for sale. 


This article covers the next logical step in the selling process—the 
application of definite promotional methods to speed the demand for 


these devices. 


By pushing health motors Mr. Helmer added $12,700 to his gross 


volume in less than seven months. 


Dramatize the actual test a littlke—it piques the curiosity 
and stimulates desire. 

If there is one subject over all others that people like 
to talk about it is that of their ailments. “Speaking of 
operations” has become the great American password. 

Time will not permit a detailed discussion of what the 
vibrator will, or will not, do. It is not a cure-all. Asa 
blood circulator and tissure builder—fine! For invalids 
and certain cases of inflammation, such as acute neuritis, 
proceed cautiously and with the co-operation of the pros- 
pect’s physician. Such a policy will prove out in the long 
run. By selling this device only to people whom I knew 
would be benefited, I have built up a good-will user sales 
organization that is continuously sending customers to 
my store. Twenty per cent of my sales come from this 
source. 

Indicative of the worth of bringing the family doctor 
into the picture is the fact that five of these 98 sales 
have been to medical men. Occasionally you will find 
an old-timer who derides this method of body building. 
This is more than compensated for by the sales which the 
young medicos bring in by recommending the use of a 
device of this nature to certain of their patients. Don’t 
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Charlie Helmer is a veteran of the appliance business. He 
knows his soap suds. And when merchandise is moving ts 
just the time, he believes, in putting on a bit more pressure 
to get a lot more movement. 


overlook the beauty parlors. Seven orders came from 


this source. 
* *k * 


As with other electrical appliances the sale is not 
entirely completed with the signing of the order. There 
is a splendid opportunity to do a follow-up job in the 
home. For this reason I suggest that we would be glad 
to install this device and to give further detailed instruc- 
tion as to its specific application at that time. Here is 
where my physical culture expert comes into the picture. 
It is not an uncommon thing for him to stage a veritable 
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“health party” in the home, with all the neighbors present 
to get their nickel’s worth of “thrills.” Any dealer knows 
what this means when it comes to getting prospects. _ 

: e26 <& 


Regarding terms. The majority of my sales, so far, 
have been for cash. This is because this article attracts 
the well-to-do. However, I will, and have, sold on time. 
When this is necessary I now ask $35 down and the 
balance in four monthly payments of $25 each. The 
machine I am selling lists at $125 cash. I add $10 for 
time. While service is a negligible factor there is an 
element of letdown with some of my terms payment 
customers which makes it advisable to clean up each 
transaction within a five-month period if possible. 


This winter I will circularize a mailing list of 1,600 
business men whose individual incomes, according to the 
tax records, are $10,000 a year or better. And why not? 
When a proposition will gross $12,700 in less than seven 
months of actual selling effort it’s worth pushing. Be- 
sides, it’s a lot of fun—and a source of genuine satis- 
faction. 

When a man hobbles into your store, with a crutch 
under his left arm and a cane in his right hand, and 
you’re the means of seeing him throw away both and 
hop like a schoolboy—in less than 90 days, as a rheumatic 
friend of mine did—well, there’s something more to this 
health exerciser business than just an eight per cent 
net profit. 





A Sales Contest 


Makes Good Business Better 


By JOHN M. CONVERY 


Personnel Manager, 
Judson C. Burns, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


GOOD Sales Contest is like the fourth speed of 
A« automobile. It enables you to travel faster 

than usual. It isn’t comfortable riding, but it is 
fast. It calls for a perfect machine and ideal driving 
conditions. 

To use it effectively the driver must know his road to 
be good and true. He must beware intersections and 
deviations. 

In the hands of the inexperienced or careless, it is 
dangerous. 

When your organization is set, your salesmen making 
a living, and all in all you feel that you are running 
along in third, a good sales contest at the right time will 
start things going faster. 

Under the incentive of a worth while prize a salesman 
will do better than he knows how. And this is the pur- 
pose of a Sales Contest. + 

If your salesmen are not getting results, if they are 
listless, they need training, discipline and assistance. A 
Sales Contest is not the remedy. 

Off season or times of poor business call for additional 
Sales Promotion assistance and more concentrated effort 
on the part of the salesmen. 

The Sales Contest is not a substitute for any of these. 
It should be run when business is good. It is a stimulant 
for the healthy man, not a drug for the one who is ill. 


LL Contests that interest the men and stimulate com- 

petition are good. The prize in itself is not an essen- 

tial. Choosing sides in a Turkey and Beans “contest” 

appeals to the boy in the man and the affair takes on the 
air of an athletic contest. 

For breaking Sales Records, however, nothing is so 

effective as the Sales Contest which offers worth while 
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rewards to the men who do an outstanding job. In this 
type of contest the prizes should be cash (presented in 
gold) and the amount should be sufficient to keep the 
salesman up late worrying about more sales. Bulletins 
announcing this contest and following its progress mailed 
to the homes of all the salesmen is sufficient to interest 
Mrs. Salesman, and here the Sales Manager will find his 
best ally. 
If any salesman should lack enthusiasm on entering 
the contest, his wife, if the prize be right, can be de- 
pended upon to stir up the interest of the slacker. 


HE Contest should be spectacular. Its progress 

should be brought to the attention of contestants 
daily. The competition should be roused through fre- 
quent meetings and stunts. The Management must take 
it seriously, if it expects the same of the sales force. 
There should be a group total, the goal of the Manage- 
ment, with its progress checked in black or red at regular 
intervals. Everyone in the organization should be inter- 
ested in the contest and it should be made the main topic 
of discussion during its life. 

Full speed ahead can not be maintained indefinitely, 
and for this reason, the contest should be short—certainly 
for no longer time than 60 days. 

Set your stage carefully; make arrangements thor- 
oughly and make sure that your contest set-up will inter- 
est your sales force. Make the final meeting at the end 
of the contest—not later on—and make it the climax of 
the contest. A real celebration should accompany the 
presentations and they should be made at the close of the 
contest or as soon thereafter as is possible. 

If your contest is successful, by all means repeat it 
regularly. It’s a lot of fun. 
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L. C. Taylor 


tells why his 
policy pays 


ERCHANTS who 

believe that the 

commission basis is 
the only just and logical 
method for remunerating 
salesmen almost invariably 
use this argument when dis- 
cussing the subject with 
sales employees who are not 
resale men— 

“The commission basis 
does not cost us anything 
unless a man produces as 
we only have to pay him for 
what business he does pro- 
duce. If he doesn’t sell— 
we at least get some adver- 
tising out of him, which 
repays us for the time spent in training him.” 

To the prospective resale man they put the argument 
something like this— 

“By working on a commission basis your income is 
limited only by your own ability and the sales you make. 
We are putting you into your own business without 
requiring you to make any investment other than your 
time. The more you work, the more you sell. And the 
more you sell, the more you make.” 

But in Pasadena, California, a hustling community of 
about 60,000 population, there is a successful appliance 
merchant who contends the commission plan is all 
wrong. 

L. C. Taylor of Pasadena is dean of washing machine 
men on the Pacific Coast and is a leading figure in local 
commercial activities. Prior to his coming to Pasadena, 
he conducted a store in Los Angeles, handling vacuum 
cleaners exclusively. 

In 1916 he opened his store in Pasadena and secured 
the franchise of a well-known washer (A.B.C.). 

From a start with two or three washers, he has built 
up and maintained for years a consistant and profitable 
volume of sales. 

Taylor lays his success to three major factors— 

1. That he selected a quality line and stuck to it. 

2. That he has advertised persistently and consistently. 
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3. That he employs only 
such salesmen as he can 
depend on — pays them a 
straight salary — increases 
their salary as they earn it 
and avoids the damaging 
effect caused by miscellane- 
ous hiring and rapid turn- 
over in a re-sale force. 

His Junior salesman has 
been with him three years 
and his Senior salesman, 
nine years. Every man on 
his sales force, according to 
Taylor, knows that as long 
as he does his part, the job 
is good—regardless of im- 
mediate business conditions. 

“By paying my men a straight salary,” Taylor 
continues, “I have complete control over their activities. 
I could undoubtedly increase my gross sales somewhat 
by using a large number of commission men, but I do not 
believe my net profits would be any greater as I would 
have more grief with reverts and adjustments.” 


AYLOR employs no service men, his salesmen doing 
their own service work. 

Trade-in washers are not left around to be worked on 
when the spirit moves, but are promptly cleaned up, put 
in salable condition and sold. No old washers are allowed 
to remain on hand long. If they are beyond fixing, the 
good parts are salvaged and the rest junked at once. 

On the side of his store there is a laundry tub installed 
with one washer model on one side and another model 
on the other. 

“One never knows where lightning will strike,” he 
claims, “So I see to it that everyone that comes in gets 
a demonstration before they get out.” 

As proof of the correctness of his method of doing 
business, Taylor points with pride to his past sales 
records—totaling more than 5,000 washers. A recent 
survey showed that 25 per cent of all the washers owned 
in Pasadena were sold by Taylor and that there are twice 
as many of his washers as any other in use. 
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By 
FRANK 
B. RAE, Jr. 


NCE I made quite a sizable profit by spilling 
milk. It was this way :— 
Mother hated cats. 

The result was that the only cats permitted on the 
place were two mousers in the barn, and it was tacitly 
understood that these were not to multiply. However, 
cats are notoriously ignorant of the subject of birth 
control, so in due course a litter of kittens appeared and 
it fell to my lot to keep them hidden from Mother’s eye 
and so save them from peremptory drowning, and of 
course later I had to feed them. 

This presented a difficulty. Long before the litter 
arrived Mother had said to me. “You’re not to feed 
milk to those two miserable barn cats—understand ?” 














Central station advertising 
will not only create a vast 
public acceptance for our 
goods but its “spilled milk” 
will build a healthy and 
united industry conscious- 
nNeSS. 
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A Profit 


1 understood, and so would you if you’d seen the glint 
in her eye. This made the kitten feeding a problem, but 
I solved it, I boast, with some cleverness. I didn’t feed 
them milk but when I carried in the pails after milking 
I was careful to stumble, and quite a lot of milk spilled 
onto the barn floor, and so the kittens were fed. They 
grew up to be sturdy and agile mousers like the old cat- 
folk, keeping rodents away from the corn crib and feed 
bins, and saving us in grain many hundred times the 
value of the milk which was spilled to raise them. 
~ -» *&* ®@ 


N MANY industries and activities, the “spilled milk” 
pays the richest profits. 
This is particularly true of advertising. An adver- 
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In Spilled MILK 


tisement printed in a magazine with a million or so circu- 
lation may result in no traceable popular demand for the 
article advertised, yet the effect of that same display 
upon the advertiser’s own selling force may be—and fre- 
quently is—a most comforting increase in orders. 

This by-product or “spilled milk” result does not stop 
there, however. Among the million or so readers of the 
magazine are the jobbers, their salesmen, the retailers 
and the retailers’ salespeople. All are impressed hy the 
advertisement because it refers to an article they handle, 
an article in which they have a financial stake: the fact 
that it is impressively advertised gives them increased 
confidence in its importance and value; the arguments 
and evidence marshalled and presented in the advertise- 
ment give them additional and convincing selling points 
to present to wavering customers; the result is stimula- 
tion, not only in the form of popular buying demand, but 
in the form of more intelligent and enthusiastic selling 

effort. It is a poor ad which does 
not have this “spilled milk” value. 


* * *K 


LECTRICAL MERCHAN- 

DISING has been advocat- 
ing the expenditure of a consider- 
able sum of money by the light and 
power companies to advertise their 
electric service. 

We have pointed out that this 
money would be quickly available 
if the utilities would stand pat on 

present rates ex- 
cept for the ad- 
justments neces- 
sary to promote 
and make practi- 
cal to the public 
such services as 
cooking, water 
heating and other 
uses which result 
in wholesale resi- 
dence consump- 
tion of electricity. 
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We have said, and reiterate, that the utilities’ pet 
bogey-man, the fear of political overlording, would dis- 
appear like a ghost in sunlight once the public is educated 
to actually understand the boundless blessing of com- 
plete electric service. 

We have adduced evidence and argument to convince 
the industry that such popular education must inevitably 
result in a tremendous stimulation of appliance and wir- 
ing sales. 

But one point we have heretofore neglected—the by- 
product or “spilled milk” effect of this advertising upon 
our own industry. 


* * * xX 


HE best statistics available indicate that we have 

associated with this industry the following per- 
sonnel: 275,000 central station employees; 250,000 
contractors, dealers and their employees; 200,000 manu- 
facturers’ employees. Add also to these totals the un- 
estimated but vast number of jobbers’ employees, mis- 
cellaneous friends, relatives and hangers-on, such as 
families of the above classifications, employees of 
advertising agencies handling electrical accounts, news- 
paper men, utility stockholders, suppliers who sell to 
the electrical industry though not themselves actually 
within it, etc. 

Here, then, is a total audience upon whom a great and 
highly profitable “spilled milk” advertising effect may 
be anticipated. 

The logic and practicality of the proposition is in- 
escapable. For if, by the careful spilling of a little milk 
where it will nourish these, our industry’s kittens, we 
can raise them to the estate of active mousers, then we 
will have developed protection against the rodent raiders 
of our corn cribs and feed bins. 

That is a “spilled milk” profit not to be sneezed at, 
and one which can be secured, as we see it, in no other 
way. For of the great army composing the industry’s 
fighting men and camp followers, only a small per cent 
are influenced or even touched by any electrical trade 
organization or by the electrical press. They attend no 
meetings, read no electrical magazine, have no traceable 
contact through whom they can be developed to greater 
productivity or protective value to the industry. They’ve 
either got to be raised on spilled milk or left to starve. 
Right now they are starving. 

For example: 

In one city of 250,000 population recently, an inquiry 
at the Electrical League headquarters and a canvass of 
the electrical jobbers of the community revealed that 
there were 89 electrical contractors there doing business. 
Nobody in the trade has any record of any more. The 
city’s various directories reveal no more. It would seem 
a safe bet to lay even money that no more exist. 

The bet would be lost. 

An examination of the city inspection records showed 
that during the year 1927, 174 different contractors had 
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installed wiring jobs and that these jobs had been ap- 
proved and connected to the lighting company’s circuits. 


What kind of jobs? 
You tell ’em. 


These jobs were installed by men whose offices 
literally were under their hats, from materials bought 
mostly at the nickel-and-dime. How the jobs got by the 
inspectors only the inspectors themselves can say. The 
fact to tie to, however, is that although these two-tool 
contractors are unreached and unreachable by any pres- 
ent source of industry education, they are representing 
the industry to a considerable number of people in that 
particular community. 


Which fact is calculated to fade our vaunted Red Seal 
to a pitiful pale pink. 


For another example: 


At a church sewing circle, the subject of electric 
cookery came up. There were present the wives of a 
contractor, an appliance dealer and a central station 
meter reader in addition to the considerable group of 
“lay” members. Someone opined that cooking electri- 
cally was “terribly expensive” : this statement was allowed 
to pass unchallenged and was accepted by the whole 
group as true because the electrical men’s wives con- 
curred in it. At the same meeting electric dishwashers 
were voted impractical though not a woman there had 
ever used one or seen one used, and the meter reader’s 
wife explained to them all how to by-pass a blown fuse 
by slipping a penny under the plug. 


The obvious fact is that anyone at all associated with 
the industry is looked to for information and advice on 
things electrical. These “kittens” of ours have not the 
information, cannot provide the advice, because they 
themselves are untouched and unreachable by trade 
sources of information. The only way to feed them is 
with the “spilled milk” of a great central station adver- 
tising campaign. 

2. © %& 


NOTHER and very sharp angle of this problem 
presents itself. 


The electric light and power industry has been selected 
as a target for political pot-shooting. It has been ridden 
and rowelled by competing dealers in electrical appli- 
ances. Even among such strictly electrical groups as the 
contractors and jobbers, the utilities come in for consid- 
erable animosity which more than once has led electrical 
men into taking sides against the light company in 
franchise fights and even to their making representations 
against utilites to the Federal Trade Commission. 


Now, this writer holds no hide-bound brief for the 
utilities. They have done many foolish and unnecessary 
thingh to alienate men who should be valued friends. 
Some of their methods smell strongly of oil. On occa- 
sion their leadership has been cock-eyed, their policies 
pig-headed, their morals as warped as thin veneer. We 
admit all this, and more— 


BUT— 


The branches of a tree must suffer when the trunk is 
felled. 


The electrical industry depends for prosperity upon 


and ever wider and wider use of electricity. Wiring 
installations, motors, appliances of whatever sort must 
have the actuating energy or they are junk. It is obvious, 
then, that whatever injures the power supply of our 
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industry, injures all who are dependent on this power 
supply. And if the electrical power industry becomes 
nationalized, if it becomes the plaything of politicians 
and is man-handled by job-holders— 


Good-night, America! 


You recall what happened to the railroads—and what 
it cost us as taxpayers. You know what happened to the 
government shipping business—and what that cost. You 
know how they keep books in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and how a congressman once franked a live cow 
by mail from the Atlantic seaboard to his home in the 
west. You know how needless shipyards are maintained 
as vote-hatcheries. You know how pork barrels are 
about to be rolled down the Mississippi and dumped into 
Boulder Canyon. Can anyone with the rudiments of 
arithmetic fail to figure what will happen to our power 
supply business if the politicians get it in their mitts? 

I ask you. 


Of course, we've got to discipline certain wrongdoers 
among our power men. We've got to use violence if 
persuasion won’t induce them to cut out the rough stuff 
and play fair. W’ve got to make ’em quit unethical 
merchandising, quit black-jacking responsible contrac- 
tors by fostering curb-stone competition, quit foolish and 
futile undercover work, quit all the purse-proud, me-unt- 
Gott policies with which a few swaggerers and swelled- 
heads have succeeded in getting the power industry in 
Dutch. But that is our family affair. We will wash our 
industry’s dirty linen down cellar in the laundry. We 
won't do it in public. And we can do it—don’t think 
we can’t. But, as I said, that is our business, not the 
business of the politicians. 


* * * * 


[- IS up to us to save the power industry from the 
politicians. 


Or rather, it is up to them to save themselves—but 
we must persuade them to do it and help them do it. 


By advertising. 


Tell the people of America how this industry now 
saves annually over fifty million eight-hour women-days 
of drudgery through the washers, ironers, cleaners and 
dishwashers now in service—tell them how it can save 
annually the incomprehensible total of almost two billion 
eight-hour women-days of drudgery when the country’s 
present wired homes shall have been completely saturated 
with these four appliances. Place that fact, those fig- 
ures, before the country—and the politicians are muzzled. 


But the most potent factor in the muzzling will be 
the personal influence of all the men and women affiliated 
with the industry who now don’t know what it’s all about 
—the “kittens” whom we can raise to mouserhood on the 
“spilled milk” of such a campaign. 


They will realize for the first time in their lives that 
they are a part of the most beneficient industry in the 
history of the world. They will acquire knowledge of 
the industry which supports them where now they are 
ignorant. They will become vociferous in its defense 
and expansion where they are now inarticulate. They 
will become enthusiasts where they are now indifferent. 
And many thousands of them will become industry- 
conscious boosters who are now bloc-conscious knockers. 


They are this industry’s “kittens.” 


Through them we will all reap a profit from the 
“spilled milk.” 
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The band rolled its eyes and played its various instru- The blocks revolved, the barrel opened and the clown 
ments, keeping time with its feet. threw his hands up in astonishment at the figure which 


Small Motors for ag 
AcTION 


These department store windows from San Francisco, 
which delighted children of that city for several weeks 
before Christmas last year, indicate what can be done to 
produce motion with small motors, special illumination 
and ingenious wiring. Other interior exhibits portrayed 
doll land, with waltzing toys, dolls waving from win- 
dows, riding on moving carts, turning small hand 
organs, etc., or Santa Claus’s factory, where mechanical 
dwarfs pushed planes and wrapped up packages. These 
windows have become a - ter of ies pride Bes San The clown revolved slowly and wiggled his feet, while 
Francisco as outdoor decorations are in other cities. his dog stood on his hind legs to watch. 














One Santa hoisted the package and then dropped it again The seal who sat up and begged prettily as his master 
into the hands of his waiting assistant. waved his hands was a great favorite. 
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The Circuit Electric Company of 
Milwaukee does a $65,000 annual 
radio business through a down- 
town store and a branch in a 
neighborhood buying center. 
Works asmall territory thoroughly. 


By Ray V. Sutliffe 


National Avenue, a move which has permitted the 

adoption of a number of operating economies. 
Radio made possible this expansion. It is now our 
major activity and will account for a net profit, as of 
Jan. 1, 1929, estimated at not less than seven per cent.” 
Thus does E. L. Kraft, part owner of the Circuit Elec- 
tric Company, Milwaukee, Wis., pay tribute to radio’s 
role in his merchandising set-up. 

Four reasons are given by contractor-dealer Kraft as 
accountable for the $65,000 radio business, per annum, 
which he is now enjoying. These foundation principles 
are: ' 

First—Handle only “hot” lines, ie., sets with a na- 
tional reputation. 

-Second—Hire mature sales and service men; and pay 
them well. 

Third—Work small territories intensively. 

Fourth—Push the home demonstration plan; but con- 
trol the situation. 

Circuit Electric first took on radio five years ago. 
During 1924 it grossed $2,600 from this source. Today 
it is recognized as one of Milwaukee’s leading head- 
quarters for sets and service. How, then, have these 
four rules contributed to this achievement? 

By handling “demand” lines—and watching closely 
public preference from year to year—Kraft places his 
company in the path of lowest sales resistance. Not 
content to let the manufacturer do all the work however, 
this merchandiser apportions never less than three per 
cent of anticipated radio gross volume for publicity. 
Sixty per cent of this appropriation is used for news- 
paper tie-ups with the manufacturer’s advertising. A 
major portion of the remainder is spent on a territorial 
plan for getting prospects. This will be explained later. 


Don’t Put a Boy on a Man’s Job 


“Too many electrical dealers make the fatal mistake, 
the false economy, of trying to operate their radio de- 


a: COST $6,000 to open our branch store at 1015 
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partment with boys,” says this man. 


“T am convinced 
that the rapid expansion of our radio department has 
been due, in the main, to a policy of hiring only mature 
sales and service men. With radio the contact organiza- 


tion is the whole works. It will make or break a dealer. 
My five salesmen, on a ten per cent commission basis, 
plus bonuses, will frequently earn $80 a week. My two 
service men, the very best obtainable, are getting half 
as much again as the customary serviceman’s salary. 
($35). And what is the result? Each is paying his own 
way in incidental sales and live leads which he produces. 
In addition to this they have built a reputation for our 
house which not only is holding every customer, and 
every customer’s friends, but is bringing requests for 
set servicing from unlisted users of sets, sold them by 
someone else, from all over the city.” 


NOTHER advantage of hiring “men that fit” as 

Kraft phrases it, is in the reduction of losses due to 

help turnover.. Since January, 1927, Kraft hasn’t. lost 
a man. 

Mr. Kraft “sweetens” the limited territory assigned to 
each salesman for intensive cultivation by distributing to 
every household in such a 15-block area a series of three 
handbills. The first distribution precedes the salesman’s 
entry into his new field by one week. The other two are 
released at seven-day intervals. 

“The second bombardment,” he declares, “always 
brings down .a few prospects. After the third distribu- 
tion enough inquiries have accumulated to keep the field 
worker busy for the next ten days.” 
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HESE circulars are written by the dealer and are 
printed on his own hand press. This coordination 
of man and message smooths the path for the fellow 
who is gathering in the loose ends by a cold canvass 
mop-up under this plan of intensive territorial operation. 


Gets the Set in the Home 


Part and parcel of such a policy is the employment 
of the home demonstration offer. The first objective of 
each salesman is to get a set in the home of every 
genuine prospect. The minute such a person is located, 
and the circumstances approved by Mr. Kraft, the field 
representative puts a set in his car and heads for the 
happy hunting ground. Permission is asked to place the 
set in the home for demonstration—not trial—purposes. 

Six out of ten times the set goes in. And sixty per 
cent of these installations stick. The set, however, is not 
left to the devices of the prospective customer. The 


—Then the Demonstration 


gross margin? To date exact figures are not available. 
However, from a policy viewpoint here is what has been 
done to bring about operating economies : 

Idle help is one of the chief causes of excessive over- 
head. Instead of hiring an extra person to operate his 
branch store Mr. Kraft promoted his inside repair man 
to this position. In addition to looking after floor sales 
this man finds time to attend to all bench service jobs 
for both stores. He also runs the press on which Cir- 
cuit Electric prints its circulars. These activities keep 
him fully employed throughout his entire working day. 

It has been found that the same clerical force can 
handle the additional bookkeeping occasioned by the 
opening of the branch store. Advertising expenses are 
no greater than formerly. All copy now carries, how- 
ever, the address of both places of business. Inventory 
commitments have not increased in proportion to added 
gross because no reserve stock is carried at the branch 
location. 

“Volume through consis- 
tent sales promotional poli- 
cies and cost cutting by hir- 
ing capable men and keeping 








evening following its advent the salesman gathers the 
family around him and puts the outfit through its paces. 
If necessary the same procedure is repeated the next 
night. In other words, the salesman hits the ball and 
“follows through.” 

Two theories underlie this practice. It is frequently 
easier to take the set to the prospect than to get the 
prospect to the store; less costly in the long run, 
according to Kraft, to Jet him listen in his own 
home than make him listen in the store. Again, 
note that the dealer picks his prospect. This plan 
is practiced only with persons who, as near as can 
be judged, are in the market for a radio set. 


Branch Store Economies 


O MAKE money from radio it is first neces- 

sary to learn how to sell a substantial 
number of sets. Circuit Electric attained this 
objective during its 1926-27 season. Part of 
its increased net worth was employed to open a one- 
man branch store in another part of Milwaukee. 
How does it operate this store so as to reduce total 
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each man fully employed,” 
concludes Mr. Kraft, ‘“‘ac- 
count for a net profit show- 
ing which this year will 
exceed that of 1927 by 2.5 


per cent.” 


RS 


Kraft’s circulars pave the 
way for his salesmen who 
house to house canvass tm- 
mediately after these are 
mailed, making appointments 
for home demonstrations. 
Sixty per cent of these 
“demos” stick. 
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For Better Sales and 
More Profits 


the Dealer Needs— 


To secure and train good salesmen. 


To discipline salesmen without losing 
them. 


To reward salesmen for loyalty and in- 
dustry without promoting them away from 
selling. 


To know how much good business each 
salesman produces and the cost of produc- 
ing this business. 


To know the real cost of installment 
selling. 


To reduce the delinquency of accounts. 
To pull without injuring good will. 


NYA ui > WN 


To know the amount of business that can 
most profitably and soundly be done on the 
capital at hand and to hold his business 
to that amount. 


To regulate the investment in fixed assets 
in proportion to capital costs. 


co 


9 To recognize the “type” of business upon 
which we operate and to select accordingly 
the most economical method of selling. 


Every One of These Nine 
Notions 1s WRONG: 


An unproductive salesman costs nothing if 
he is on straight commission. 


The supply of salesmen is unlimited. 


Training is 
“float ” 


wasted because salesmen 


The total sales volume is all important, 
not the prosperity or number of the in- 
dividual salesmen producing it. 


The supply of dealers is unlimited. 


The dealer makes a definite profit on each 
machine sold, so the more his sales volume 
is forced the more profit he makes. 


There is no loss when a machine is pulled, 
because it can always be refinished and 
sold for new. 


The buyer pays all the cost of financing, 
so there is little difference between a cash 
and time sale. 


Profit is made when the lease and down 
payment is received. 
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after ten years of contact with it. My answer is, 

first, I had a chance to, and that at 100 per cent of 
my tangible assets; secondly, because I realized the F 
critical condition of the industry and did not want to F 
hold the bag while the powers that be took their time 
to readjust their policies; third, because I was not per- 
mitted to readjust my own business in a way which I 
believed would bring better and sounder business; 
fourth, because I was over expanded on volume and 
overhead in proportion to my available capital. 

My condition was not unique. There are other dealers 
who have not been making a profit in the last twelve 
months. The paper profits and the installment equities 
of 1925 and 1926 have not materialized into cash. In 
the last year other businesses have seemingly been better 
able to adjust themselves to less prosperous conditions 
than the electrical industry. Electrical men still cling 
to the sales policies that were in vogue during the profit- 
able periods of 1924, 1925 and 1926 hoping that history 
would indeed repeat itself and the same conditions would 
would return to produce the same profit. 

A branch manager for a large manufacturer told me 
in January, 1928, that he did not think it wise to adjust 
his plans for salesman compensation and supervision to 
suit present conditions, because they were abnormal and 
when normal conditions returned, he could not readjust 
them. He disregarded the fact that any plan that would 
produce profit now would continue profitably under more 
favorable conditions. 

The washer dealer today is in a period of change. 
A change for the better we hope. But, whatever the q 
causes, a condition that calls for a careful study of ‘4 
present practices. We should study our problems with . 


[ee been asked why I quit the appliance business 
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The First of a Series of 
Articles on the Spectalty 


Dealer’s Problems 








By William M. Emery 


Cianvass 


the idea of meeting changed conditions with changed 
methods to the end of lower operating costs and better 
profits. 

Now I want to say right here that I am not advocating 
that the dealer give up canvassing. 

My purpose in writing this series of articles is to offer 
what I believe are some solutions to dealer problems 
which will help to maintain canvassing as the backbone 
of appliance selling. And which, by the way, have met 
with the complete approval of my dealer friends. 

If the dealer gives up canvassing as a sales method, 
it will prolong his period of depression. In fact the 
present depressed condition may be caused in great part 
by the discontinuance of general canvassing. Canvassing 
forces sales before the customers are ready to buy, 
whereas store leads do not appear until the customer is 
ready and there is probably a difference of six months 
between the two conditions of sale and also a smaller 
volume of business. We used to say that if we waited 
for people to be ready to buy we would never sell them. 

The automobile business is a good example of a 
parallel industry which does no canvassing. With an 
abundance of advertising they attract customers to their 
elaborate displays on “automobile row.” Here they have 
a few good salesmen working on a salary and commission 
who either follow hot leads which are registered or de- 
pend on the customer to come back of his own accord. 


ANVASSING is the only justification for our pres- 
ent sales force and equipment. If we are to change 
the gearing of our business from a “canvassing” type to 
the “shopping” type like the automobile industry, we must 
make a great many changes. It will mean fewer and 
better salesmen, fewer trucks, salary and smaller com- 
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mission, better salesman discipline, registration and fol- 
low up on leads, more advertising, special inducements, 
more good-will building, probably unlimited free service, 
more prominent store locations, the passing of the exclu- 
sive washer store. And don’t overlook this point: the 
readjustment of our expenses to a smaller volume of 
business. 

Many dealers regard more discounts as a panacea, but 
the dealer’s problem will not be solved by increased mar- 
gin. He must learn first to use the discount that he 
receives. The carload washing machine dealer operates 
on a discount of 50 per cent F.O.B. factory, 5 per cent 
S.D.B.L. In some cases this discount is not apparent 
since the manufacturer spends part for the dealer, $5 to 
$8 for advertising, $9 for dealer organization sales man- 
agement, several dollars for trade-in allowances, and they 
pay the freight. Assuming that this money is spent for 
the good of the dealer and in a way that meets his 
approval, the dealer is receiving 50 and 5 per cent. 


HIS is truly a generous discount. From the eco- 
nomic standpoint of the customer, it may be held to 
be too much. Compare it with other businesses: auto- 
mobile dealers 16 to 23 per cent, automobile distributors, 
30 per cent retail and 14 to 7 per cent wholesale, retail 
groceries 20 per cent, wholesale grocery 12 per cent, 
retail drugs 34 per cent, wholesale drugs 17 per cent, 
department stores 30 per cent with a yearly stock turn 
of 34, retail shoe stores 27 per cent with a stock turn 
twice yearly, retail jewelry 38 per cent with a stock turn 
of less than once a year. 
Would it not seem that on a two months’ turnover and 
the volume that is possible that the washing machine with 
its margin of 50 and 5 per cent should be a gold mine? 
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An increase in the dealer’s margin would not increase 
his prosperity. It would soon be used up in his economic 
inefficiency. The dealer will help himself when he uses 
his present margin more constructively, especially when 
it is in part invested in constructive salesman devel- 
opment. 

We must make a clear distinction between the elements 
important to our business and to other retail business. 
In a “shopping” business, patronage is dependent on the 
personality of the shop and its products, but in a “can- 
vassing” business everything focuses on the salesman. 
The salesman and his deficiencies are among the most 
pressing of the dealers problems. The dealer who builds 
up his salesmen financially and morally will go far to 
build up his own business. 

The prosperity of the whole industry hinges on the 
prosperity of its smallest producing unit, the salesman. 


No industrial permanency can be developed until his 
problem is solved. 


T IS a mistake to assume that the salesman alone 

suffers when he is in an unprosperous state. The 
dealer suffers indirectly. The salesman starving to death 
and nagged at home cannot do a good job. He will lie 
and promise to the limit to get a sale, he will “borrow” 
collection money, he will sulk and scheme to beat the 
game, he will bootleg sales, fake addresses, loaf on the 
job, lose all his ambition; in short, he will do everything 
which makes supervision difficult and profit for the dealer 
impossible. 

The theory that straight commission salesmen are cheap 
to employ and unlimited in number was the foundation 
of the household appliance business. In the old days it 
was customary to insert a want ad and rope in ten men, 
give them a pep talk, explain a few of the features of 
the appliance and a few knocking points for competition 
and then turn them loose with a handful of circulars and 
an admonition that there were two million people in the 
city, go and sell them. 

Every sales manager knew that he had to hire one 
hundred men to get five that would stay three months. 
No one was concerned until recently about what hap- 
pened to the ninety-five and their probable effect upon 
the labor market. 

Even today there is not a washing machine manufac- 
turer with a standard sales training policy. 

Tactics of this kind have brought washer jobs into 
disrepute. So much so that although the aluminum ware, 
Fuller-Brush and other companies can so thoroughly 


hire men that they will invest $100 in samples, the wash- 
ing machine companies cannot man their trucks though 
they offer $1,000 worth of equipment, extensive adver- 
tising and lots of sales co-operation and protection. 


Seen competition has carried us over into the present 
conditions of excessive supervision and equipment, 
and, like so much excess baggage, we carried over the 
same old fallacies that there is cheap and unlimited man 
power via the straight commission route. When we 
realize that every man who is hired today costs the dealer 
$20 to $25 per week for his seat on the truck, we will 
regard the situation differently. We will make sure that 
our plan of training and remuneration is such as to at- 
tract a type of salesman who is worthy of our investment. 

For the man who doesn’t justify this investment defi- 
nitely lowers the level of our selling. It is this lack of 
good ambitious man power, and not any revolt by the 
housewife, that has brought about the questioning atti- 
tude toward cold turkey canvassing. 

Canvassing when well carried on seeks out and finds 
desirable customers. But the salesman, when and if 
he canvasses, very naturally approaches the doors of his 
own type and class. If we hire a salesman of poor 
appearance and education, he gravitates to a poor and 
poorer class of customer. And for the following reasons: 

1. More approachable. 

2. Free trial offers a greater appeal. 

3. More susceptible to high pressure. Maybe they 
can be forced to buy before they are ready, resulting in 
quicker placement. 

4. Supervisors prefer to train new men in poor dis- 
tricts because they can be more certain of a quick 
placement. 

5. Greater percentage of saturation in better homes. 

Now every dealer knows that the percentage of reverts 
and the percentage of unsuccessful demonstrations are 
highest among these prospects of lower incomes. But 
the salesman seeks an easily approached class, although 
this business is no more productive for him than for his 
employer. 


HIS is not a new situation. Every dealer will rec- 

ognize it as one of his problems, and I submit that it 
can be successfully dealt with only by employing sales- 
men of a better class. Our present method of remunera- 
tion not only does not encourage quality business, but it 
does not make the salesman receptive to the supervision 
and guidance he needs. 





Chamber of Commerce Backs Better Store Lighting Campaign 


ASTING about for means to better the business 

interests of its community, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Burlingame, California, recently undertook a 
campaign for better lighted stores upon its own initiative. 
Here is an article which appeared in the local morning 
paper and which tells its own story: 

Adopting for its slogan “A Lighted Store Is a Live 
Store,” the Burlingame Chamber of Commerce today 
inaugurated an intensive campaign for better illumination 
of the store windows on Burlingame Ave. and Broadway. 
At the same time the merchants’ committee of the Cham- 
ber, of which John D. Bromfield is chairman, announced 
the completion of a thorough survey of the present light- 
ing facilities in the various places of business. 

Several months ago the committee secured the services 
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of illuminating engineers to study the local situation and 
make a report. The results of the survey were submitted 
yesterday to a meeting of the committee held in the 
Chamber of Commerce offices and attended by Blanche J. 
Shelton of the Merchants’ Association, James Porter, 
George Warden, P. R. Rork, Chairman Bromfield, and 
Leonard Read, secretary of the Chamber. 

The committee authorized Read to give to each mer- 
chant and business man a report on the present lighting 
of his place of business, with a request that he do every- 
thing possible to carry out the recommendations. 

The survey referred to was one made by the lighting 
bureau of the San Jose division of the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company, who inspected 121 places of business 
and analyzed their illumination needs. 
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A spotlight mounted just inside the door of Kirk 
and Allen’s store is focussed on the electric 
range placed so as to be visible from the street. 


typical farm community buying 

center with less than 1,000 of its 
homes wired for electricity. It has a 
four cent range rate. Most of the people 
who shop in town are middle class, with 
middle class pocketbooks. Yet in this 
town, Kirk and Allen, small hardware 
and housefurnishing dealer, sells an electric range a 
week. (Westinghouse). Louis Allen does this without 
campaigning, without offering special terms and without 
giving premiums. His method of selling ranges is to 
give ther plenty of promotional effort. 

“Promoticnal effort,” to Louis Allen, means just this: 
It means that every time a customer enters his store 
to buy building material, Allen makes it his business to 
find out where that material is going and if the new 
home owner has an electric range. 

It means that he tells the prospect, frankly, whether 
an electric range is best suited to her requirements and 
if it is he recommends the size and style she should 
have for best results. 

It means that he is not afraid of the wage-earner. 
That he speaks the wage earners language and under- 
stands his problems. As a matter of fact, a majority of 
the 46 ranges which were sold last year, were bought 
by men earning less than $35 a week. With these, the 
terms are 10 per cent down and $12 a month—average 
price $155. 

And lastly, it means no cold turkey canvassing or cam- 
paigning but rather day in and day out talking ranges 
to everyone who looks the least bit like a prospect. 

“Forget about the fine points of current saving, it 
only confuses the issue and makes people think it’s too 
complicated,” says Allen. “Stress, instead and as a far 
greater economy, the food savings due to absence of 
shrinkage. Let the cook use more current than is really 
needed, if she wants to. Let her cook the way she’s 
been used to cooking—it cuts down sales resistance. 
Why argue about three or four cents worth of current 


J opiet farm North Dakota, is a 
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This Small-town Hardware Dealer Sells 
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a Week 


Kirk and Allen of James- 

town, N.D., spotlight electric 

cookery in the store. Stress 

time saving features and bet- 
ter cooked foods. 


when you can show a saving in shrinkage 
on a 5-lb. roast? 

“The second thing I emphasize is the 
automatic time switch and temperature 
control. Here again, not as a current 
saver but as a time saver. That’s what 
the women want nowadays—more time 
to get out. That’s the chief reason why 
many of my customers bought an electric range. 

““*The stove knows best,’ I say, ‘about correct time 
and temperatures.’ During the past 16 months I have 
sold but three electric ranges not fully automatic.” 


N A small town, according to Allen, locating prospects 

is not as difficult a matter as selling them a new idea 
and arranging for the financing of this new purchase. 
He meets the first situation not only by stressing the 
time and money economies of the electric range but by 
urging the prospect to get in touch with neighbors who 
are using electric heat for cooking purposes and thus 
get the facts first hand. He meets the latter problem 
through a local financing arrangement. 

“It was somewhat against our will,” says Mr. Allen, 
“that we were induced to put in a stock of these major 
devices, but I,have never regretted completing our line 
of cooking appliances. 

“While we keep no account of the net profit from our 
electric range department alone I am convinced that 
there is as much net in this line as in that of any other 
item of heavy hardware we handle. Selling and servic- 
ing expense is not greater than for farm implement ma- 
chinery, and competition is considerably less.” 

“You might add that our only local competition is the 
Ottertail Power Company—and that through its spirit 
of co-operation it is possible for us to merchandise 
ranges, as well as several other major appliances suc- 
cessfully. To other merchants I could give this advice: 
tackle electric ranges courageously, get acquainted with 
the sales manager of your local utility and cash in on a 
real sales opportunity.” 
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Twenty Four 
FEET 


of counter and shelf room in 
this store 1s devoted ‘to the 
_ display of small parts, appli- 
ance accessories and wiring 
| supplies. 354 bin compart- 
ments provide ample facilities 
for meeting all demands. 
And these demands ring the 
cash register to the tune of 

$3,600 a year. 
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HIRTY-SIX hundred dollars a year from the sale 

of appliance accessories and supplies—in a trading 

population of 6,000—is the 1927-28 record of the 
Marshall Electric Company, Plymouth, Indiana. The 
margin on this gross, according to Dick Woolley, its 
owner, is paying the rent and lighting bills. 

A policy of. frequent “pick-up” buying, for spot cash 
and of “mass” display on the salesroom floor, is given 
the credit for this showing. 

Woolley is the owner of a one-ton speed wagon. 
Twice a month he drives to Chicago, 90 miles from Ply- 
mouth, and replenishes stock. Freight and express 
charges are eliminated. Back-ordering is seldom neces- 
sary. Personal “shopping,” for cash, has enabled him to 
meet the next-door competition of a well-known mail 
order store and of two “five and ten” establishments, 
also located on the same street. 

“By this I do not mean,” states Mr. Woolley, “that 1 
always match the prices of my competitors. I mean that 
I am experiencing no difficulty in meeting values. This 
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includes quality parts and wiring materials, a compre- 

hensive stock (many items not carried by the non-elec- 

trical outlet) and an understanding service. The worth 

of this policy is shown by the fact that accessory sales 

for the past eight months were 40 per cent ahead of those 

for a similar period before I installed my extensive 

series of counter and shelf bins and featured small parts 

—this in the face of so-called unmeetable competition.” 

Woolley’s average margin on counter and shelf items 

is 30 per cent. This is less than his average of 36 per 

cent on major appliances but is justified by his ten-time 
turnover and low selling cost. 

The small parts floor tables occupy 24 linear feet to 

to the right of the main aisle. Three rows of wall 

shelf bins back this impressive counter display. 

The counter bins measure 8x8x3 inches, 

102 in all. There are 252 shelf bins, a 

grand total of 354 compartments. 

Stock control is visual. This 

reduces expenses. When a bin 

is two-thirds empty the 

girl enters that item on 

a memo pad en- 

titled “To Be 

Purchased.” 

This all- 

around 

book- 


0 
My 
“> 
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| % 
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keeper, typist and floor clerk makes 80 per cent of 
all accessory sales. Each bin is plainly marked with the 
name, selling price and catalog number of the item it 
contains. 

This number of display bins, permits practically all 
electrical items that can be used around the home or in 
a small shop are shown. 

In addition to a very complete line of wiring supplies, 
cords, plugs, etc., Marshall Electric stocks small motors, 
brushes and repair parts for all makes of popular appli- 
ances. 

To date no money has been spent in advertising this 
store’s special service. Business has gravitated to the 
Marshall Electric Company by reason of its imposing 
and complete display. Beginning in November, however, 
Mr. Woolley will circularize all current users with 
mimeograph sheets which will carry the heading, “Com- 
pare Our Values.” Accessories and supplies whose 
comparative value will at once be appreciated will be 
listed. 

“T find,” concludes this merchandiser, “that featuring 
small items is decidedly profitable. It is not a burden 
when simplified by bin inventory and pick-up buying. 
Accessories have attracted many new customers who 
have later been interested in some major appliance.” 

With the growth of the use of appliances, the demand 
for such parts, as attachment plug and heater plugs, 
heater cord, cord switches, multiple plugs, table taps, 
current taps, and so on, has grown to very large pro- 
portions. There is also a large demand from the public 

for wiring material which the handy man employs in 

his mysterious but seemingly harmless fashion. 
The public buys this merchandise because they 


@p want it and intend to have it. They have 


been buying much of it from the chain 
stores because the chain stores were not 
only willing but eager to sell it. Be- 
cause the chain store displayed it 
attractively, marked the prices 
plainly and let the public 
look it over, pick it up 
and examine it. 
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Chain store competition, right next door, didn’t discourage the Marshall Electric Company. By adopting modern display 
methods and featuring value and service, it increased its accessory and counter supplies business 40 per cent. 
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ANTA CLAUS, reindeer dashing over the house 
S tops, little clildren at the fireplace, holly and the 

inevitable Christmas tree,—all these are signs that 
the gift season is on. 

Signs, too, that Christmas is a time for color, cheer, 
goodwill and happiness. All these qualities, therefore, 
should be included in holiday decorations. Formal, 
ponderous decorations ‘are out of place at Christmas. 
Informality is the keynote of the Christmas display. ye? 
no other season of the year is such a wealth 
of decorative material of all kinds available. 

One of the most appealing as well as the 
most inexpensive mediums for 
both the Christmas window 
and for inside store display is 
crepe paper, which is colorful 
and flexible and readily lends 
itself to decoration. And still 
another advantage,—this paper 
can be obtained almost any- 
where, in any town. If it is 
not available in your town, it 
can be easily ordered from the 
manufacturer direct, or from 
the nearest Dennison store. 

Almost every store has side 
‘wall shelves, — open shelves. 
‘While the treatment to be de- 
scribed can be applied to any 
open wall shelves, it is, of 
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This “aily- decorated table gives the Christmas 
touch to this appliance gift display. 


CiuRISTMAS 


Srere 


can be put into holiday dress at 
very small cost by decorations 


made of paper 


By Florence R. Clauss 


course, more effective in sets of shelves about 4 to 5 ft. 
wide. If you have an empty wall space, it is not a diffi- 
cult matter to set up about six shelves of about this 
width, making a display case about 6 ft. high and 5 ft. 
wide. However, as I just mentioned, any open shelves 
can be used. A long stretch of open shelves can be made 
into sections and divided by paper or cardboard. 

As a background for this case, light yellow or tan 
crepe paper is used, with a frieze of ringing bells, cut 
from a crepe paper using that design. Tan paper is also 
used on the shelves. Crowning the case, and attached 
to the top shelf, is an arch of gold mat stock (the design 
is shown in the sketch) on which is placed a Christmas 
wreath, either a cardboard cut-out or a wreath cut from 
crepe paper carrying this design. Hanging from under 
this arch and at each shelf is a row of paper icicles, which 
can be obtained already cut, and a decorative edge, in 
scallops, of silver paper. The shelf decoration is not shown 
in the sketch, but can easily be attached to each shelf. 

To give the impression of small panes of glass, are 
strips of silver paper, rolled, and placed criss- 
cross at regular distances. On the shelves are 
attractively wrapped gifts, with colored paper 
and cords. For instance, there 
is a toaster, wrapped in holly 
paper and tied with a huge red 

= bow, into which a sprig of holly 
Si has been placed. Next to this 
wrapped box is the toaster it- 
self, in gleaming nickel, showing 
gift-shoppers how the toaster 
will look when it is wrapped 
for presentation. This wall 
case lends a very attractive 
touch to the store and is very 
effective indeed when placed 
near the store entrance where 
shoppers and passers-by, too, 
can get a glimpse of it through 
the windows. This wall treat- 
ment can also be adapted to the 
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large pillars found in some of the larger showrooms, 


shelves being placed about the four sides of the pillar. 


The posts or pillars can be decorated with icicles or a 
neutral paper on which are cut out and pasted Santa 
Claus, fir trees, bells or other designs cut from decorated 
crepe paper. 

At Christmas time shoppers expect all-year-round 
articles to take on a different a “dressed-up” appearance. 
The old familiar articles in their old, familiar settings 
will not do. For the maximum of shopping appeal the 
entire store should take on a holiday look. 


Grouping of articles into price groups has always 
been effective, for instance, one display might be given 
to dollar articles, ; 
another to $5 articles, 
etc. Small tables 
about 36 to 42 in. , 
long make excellent i 
display stands. With 
the help of some 
crepe paper, mats | 
and a_ centerpiece 
such as those used | 
for party table deco- | 
ration, an ordinary { | | 
wooden kitchen table = | } 
can be made to take § // 
on a very festive ap- 
pearance. At Den- 
nison’s Fifth Avenue 
showroom, in New 
York City, I recently 


n on 
pani ee " d of Wall treatment of colored paper, show- 
these tables, used 1 ing the modern Santa above the clouds 
the showroom to dis- with his bag of toys. 


play party favors 
and decorations and it occurred to me what an admirable 
display table it would make for small appliances. 








HE table was hidden by a ruffle or valance of crepe 
paper, in a pattern of Santa Claus and small kiddies, 
grouped around a Christmas tree. 
to the floor. The top of the table was covered with 
black mat stock—a thin black cardboard——-on which the 


appliances could be displayed. Nickel-plated appliances Hi [ 


are very effective against the black mat. In the center 
of the table, as a decorative piece, was a small figure, a 
“winter girl” about 15 in. high, made of Dennison mate- 
rials, with white wig and dressed in a red outdoor cos- 
tume trimmed with white jewelers’ cotton. A card table 
or any small table or even a box could be used as the 
foundation for the display. 


Several of these tables, with varying decorations and 
centerpieces, could be placed around the store. Or, if 
space permits, real booths, effectively trimmed, giving 
the appearance of a Christmas bazaar, form an inviting 
background for gift display. 


Around the walls of the store ‘a very interesting 
pageant could be enacted, with designs cut from mat 
stock and appliqued to the wall. Mother Goose figures, 
toys and other Christmas characters could be cut from 
colored mat stock and pasted on a background of crepe 
paper. Or, pictures, such as the “Wise Men,” Christ- 
mas tree and toys, or—a very effective wall treatment 
that I saw at Dennison’s, of a blue, star-studded sky, 
with Santa in an aeroplane made of mat stock and cov- 
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This valance hung Hl 





ered with crushed silver paper. Hanging over the side 
of the aeroplane is Santa’s sack, filled with toys. 


The “Wise Men” picture is made of colored crepe 
paper applied to a wrapping paper background. 


For the Christmas tree decoration, tan or light yellow 
crepe paper is used as a background. To this is appli- 
qued a Christmas tree (which may be as large or as small 
as desired, depending upon the wall space to be covered) 
cut from green mat stock. Small candles, in various 
colors, are cut from the stock and placed on the tree. 
Under the tree are placed a wooden soldier, a set of 
alphabet blocks, a ball, a horn and other appropriate 
figures and toys, cut from colored mat stock. This would 
make a compellingly attractive setting for electric trains, 
Christmas tree lighting outfits, electric toy engines, etc. 


In the Santa and aeroplane wall 
qs) decoration, the aeroplane is cut from 
cardboard and joined together with 
gummed cloth tape, then covered with 
crushed silver paper. Santa is cut 
from white mat stock and his features 
marked with black crayon, with cheeks 
and lips colored with red crayon. 
Jewelers’ cotton is used for the 
beard. The hat and coat are cut from 
red mat stock and pasted in place. 
Jewelers’ cotton is also used to rep- 
resent fur on hat, collar and cuffs. 
Santa is tacked in place in the aero- 
plane. The bag of brown crepe paper 
is drawn together with red ribbon and 
m filled with toys. The 
paper bag can be 
sewed to provide 
place for the draw- 
string. Sprays of 
holly are placed on 
the back of the plane 
and falling from the 
plane. Silver rib- 
bon, tied in a bow, 
is tacked to the front 
of the plane and the 
ends tacked to San- 
ta’s hands. White 
mat stock, cut in the 
design shown in the 
sketch, represents the 
clouds (we believe) 
SS and provides a base 
board. 














Nothing could delight kiddies more, 


and grown-ups too, than this toy 
train display. The tree, soldier and 
the blocks are cut from colored mat 
stock and applied to a crepe paper 
background. 







Full directions for 
these wall decora- 
tions and for the 
other decorations de- 





scribed can be ob- 
tained from the Service Department, Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company, 220 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
A list of the material required for each decoration is also 
available. Instructions for making paper decorations can 
be obtained from any Dennison store or from booklets 
issued by the company. 


The Society for Electrical Development, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City, has attractive Christmas dis- 
play material, including a large, life-size Santa window 
display, a six-color counter card and other cut-outs and 
decorative pieces that can be used for decoration. 
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Norman Olson, President 
Laundry Service 
Corporation 


largely been closed to the electric washing machine. 

It is not that the tenants do not do their washing 
at home; many of them, indeed, are not willing to send 
their laundry out; but for varying reasons prefer to have 
the work done under their own supervision. Unfor- 
tunately, apartment kitchens and porches seldom allow 
space enough for the installation of an electric washer— 
and the owner very naturally does not wish to leave the 
machine in some other part of the building subject to use 
by others. 

Nor is the landlord or manager agreeable to the pur- 
chase of a machine for his tenants. He knows that he 
would have to buy it in the open market, paying the regu- 
lar retail price for it—and in the case of repairs, he 
would have to bear the expense of repair parts and labor. 
If he were to purchase and install such a machine, he 
could make no extra charge for it. Even though the 
tenant were perfectly agreeable to paying for the use of 
the machine, the complications involved of checking the 
length of time the machine is used and of notifying the 
various users when their allotted period had elapsed 
would prove too cumbersome to undertake. On the other 
hand, to allow the free use of the machine would only 
encourage tenants to have their outside relatives and 
friends bring in their things and do them at the same 
time. That these apprehensions are not imaginary is 
amply testified to by. the actual experience of those who 
have tried out the experiment. 

As a result washing machine salesmen have learned to 
pass up the apartment houses and the industry has not 


Te apartment house field has been one which has 
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Metered Wash- 
ers for Apart- 
ment Houses 
Develop a Prof- 
itable Business 
in Los Angeles 


By 
Clotilde Grunsky 


been able to enjoy any of this business. Many of the 
tenants are doing their laundry work by hand, in their 
apartments under conditions which are unsatisfactory to 
them as well as objectionable to the landlord. 

Out of these circumstances has been evolved in Los 
Angeles a “Meter-Wash Service,” originated by the 
Laundry Service Corporation of California. This com- 
pany, which is under the management of Norman Olson 
and F. J. Goggins, owner and inventor of the meter, in- 
stalls washing machines in the common laundry room of 
apartment houses, duplexes and flats. There is no charge 
to the owner or to the tenant for the installation of this 
machine, but it has a coin-controlled meter attached, 
through which the current passes before it gets to the 
motor. This meter consists of a set of gears that revolve 
with the motor, with a circuit breaker which travels in 
a circular form. When the gears of the meter have made 
the number of revolutions required to wash, wrinse and 
blue the average family washing, the circuit breaker 
comes into position and opens the circuit. The operator 
then puts in another quarter, the circuit is closed and the 
machine will repeat the operation. 


HE machine is owned and serviced by the Laundry 

Service Corporation, who suffer ail risks of rough 
usage, robbery or damage to the machine. The appliance 
remains their property and can be removed by them at 
any time. The tenant provides soap, blueing, etc., while 
the landlord furnishes water and electricity, the machine 
being plugged into the ordinary wall socket or con- 
venience outlet provided. In return for this expense of 
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electricity, however, the manage- 
ment of the apartment house 
receives ten per cent of the 
amount collected monthly from 
the meter, which more than pays 
for the cost of the current used. 
The tenant finds no difficulty 
in handling the equipment, the 
only difference in operation from 
the ordinary washing machine being the insertion of the 
coin. The machine has a capacity of six sheets, twenty- 
five to thirty shirts, or fifty to sixty-five miscellaneous 
pieces at a time and three loads of this type 
can be handled for the quarter. 
At the time of in- 
stallation of the wash- 
ing machine, a woman 
demonstrator is sent 
to follow it up. She 
demonstrates to the 
manager at that time 
and to as many of the 
tenants as may be 
present. She canvas- 
ses the building later 
and notifies the occu- 
pant of each apart- 
ment that  Meter- 
Wash_ Service has 
been arranged for 
their convenience. A 








One of the 200 apartment 
houses in Los Angeles 
which have metered wash- 
ers installed for the use 
of tenants 
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letter also announcing this fact and a pamphlet explain- 
ing the details and nature of the service are left in the 
mail box. A wall card is also placed in each apartment 
which likewise informs the tenant that the building has 
the services of a meter-operated washing machine. 

The demonstrator returns to the building as many 
times as is necessary to reach and instruct all of the 
tenants in the use of the machine. When new tenants come 
into the building, the manager notifies the company, who 
promptly send out a demonstrator to explain its use. 


HE function of the demonstrator is not to explain 

to housewife how to do a washing, or how to operate 
an electrical washer, although she does both as requested, 
but rather to teach the user of a metered machine how 
to economize on time and to get as much as possible for 
25 cents. She brings out, for instance, numerous small 
ways to save time, teaching them to shut off the motor 
when they stop the machine to remove the lid, or in all 
the minor operations incidental to adjusting the wringer. 
The time saved may mean only a minute or two to each 
batch, but at the end of the washing, the three or four 
minutes saved may prove to be very valuable. 

Servicing the machines is made an integral and impor- 
tant pait of the business. In work of this kind, where 
the company is not selling washing machines but the 
service they render, it is of the utmost importance that 
any difficulty or interruption to operation be cleared up 
at once. In the case of a dealer who sells a machine for 
which he receives a down payment and a contract that 
calls for a certain payment each month until paid for, the 
situation is not one of such immediate importance. A 
service call can be answered “in the course of time’ and 
frequently a day or two may elapse before the repair 
is actually made. 

In the case of Meter-Wash Service, however, with the 
user’s washing in the machine, the water hot, and the 
money in the meter, the service man has to be on the 
spot within a few minutes of the call for help, or else a 
user is lost. To be sure, very few of the calls are due 
to the machine, most of them being a consequence of 
some misunderstanding on the part of the tenant who has 
failed to read and obey instructions. However, the 
money has been paid for a service—and it is up to the 
company to provide the equivalent of the cash. 


HIS necessity for giving prompt service at all times 

limits the area over which such a service can be oper- 
ated. On the one hand, a sufficient number of machines 
must be in operation to bring in the required income to 
cover the overhead and show a profit for each station 
and on the other, none of the machines must be too far 
distant to permit of giving immediate service in case of 
trouble. 

It is the system of the company, therefore, to establish 
several such centers, each to be complete in itself, with 
salesmen, demonstrator and service department, serving 
a territory of something like a square mile area contain- 
ing a sufficiently concentrated population so that a mini- 
mum of 400 machines can be supported. An apartment 
house district is of course ideal for the establishment of 
such a service. Before the area is accepted, a survey of 
its potential possibilities is made to ascertain whether it 
will support a Unit Station. 

Because of the nature of the business, there is no call 
for the usual assistance which a manufacturer gives a 
dealer in the form of printed literature, window display 
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material, salesmen’s bonuses, campaign funds, selling 
assistance in the field, district office expenses and the like 
—and in consequence a very low price can be fixed for 
the machines. The company is able to buy in large 
quantities. 

Installations are arranged for either by telephone or 
by solicitation in the field and so, although an attractive 
store is maintained for each Unit station, the overhead 
in connection with this can be maintained at a minimum. 
A personnel of five is quite adequate to care for all the 
needs of one district. Experience has shown that the 
total expense of overhead per station does not exceed 20 
per cent of the revenue. 

The major expense, of course, is in the purchase and 
installation of equipment. This is offset, however, by 
the fact that there is no need of building and maintaining 
a sales organization, drawing accounts, advance commis- 
sions, charge backs, credit losses and the thousand and 
one other details which tie up capital in a direct selling 
proposition. The investment per Unit Service Station in 
office and shop equipment is nominal. It is easy to 
arrange for installations once the idea is understood. One 
man alone, it is figured, can easily obtain four contracts 
in a day. The machines soon pay for themselves and 
after this point is reached, the income from the meter is 
eighty per cent profit. A better method of figuring is to 
allow an unlimited life for each machine, deducting inter- 
est on investment, service charges and amortization as 
monthly expenses against each machine. As one wears 
out, it will be replaced mechanically from this fund, so 
that the enterprise fully carries itself from the beginning. 


HE machines are kept in good condition, being in- 

spected, oiled and adjusted each month at the time of 
collection. At regular periods machines are completely 
overhauled and repainted. At the present time there are 
some 1,400 installations and many of them have been 
in use regularly for over three years. To date no diffi- 
culty has been encountered through loss or injury to the 
machines. Over 200 apartment houses in Los Angeles 
alone are served. 

The service is one which will particularly appeal to 
power companies who are interested in building up the 
apartment house load and indeed, the Laundry Service 
Corporation has letters on file from central stations offer- 
ing co-operation in popularizing the plan which in turn 
aids them in the building of their day load. One com- 
pany offered to furnish all the names of apartment house 
customers in the area to be campaigned and to send out 
literature in advance of the salesman’s call, so as to 
help arouse the necessary interest. As the plan pro- 
gresses, the company intends to advertise this new type 
of service in newspapers and magazines. At present, the 
sending of bulletins and letters into the districts to be 
covered have ‘proved adequate to bring results. 

The idea originated on the Pacific Coast, but is now 
being extended to metropolitan centers elsewhere. 
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EDUCATION 


is the Axsswen 


Local Survey on the Com- 
plete Appliance Installation 
Plan Shows Need for Inten- 


sive Educational Work by 
Industry 


Wie I first heard of this John and Mary idea— 


launched by Electrical Merchandising some time 

ago—I was immediately impressed with the tre- 
mendous load-building and merchandising possibilities of 
such a plan for central stations serving growing com- 
munities. Through this plan, as you all know, a com- 
plete electrical appliance installation is sold new home 
owners, as a Single unit, the equipment to be written 
into the mortgage the same as lighting fixtures or bath- 
room fixtures or other fittings of the house. 

Staten Island, situated as it is, within sight of Man- 
hattan and with intensive real estate developments fea- 
turing small $5,000 to $10,000 homes, seemed an ideal 
place to try out this idea, since this community is served 
by a live and aggressive company, with a rate of 4c. 
plus a small monthly reservation charge. 

My first step toward carrying out the plan in my own 
community was to feel out the ground,—to conduct a 
preliminary survey, to get the reaction of representative 
groups in the community. 

First I visited the legal department of the Staten 
Island Edison Corporation to find out the legal aspect 
of the matter,—whether or not appliances could be con- 
sidered an integral part of the home and therefore eligi- 
ble for inclusion in the mortgage. I was informed that 
any appliances permanently attached to the house would 
have the same status as lighting or bathroom fixtures. 
The logical equipment to include in a unit installation, 
for a five to ten thousand dollar house, it seemed to me, 
would be an electric range, refrigerator, ventilating fan, 
washer, irouer and probably an electric kitchen power 
unit and an oil burner. 


ROM the mortgage people, the trust company handling 
the largest percentage of mortgages on Staten Island, 
the idea received a cordial and sympathetic reception, 
which heartened me not a little. I asked the trust com- 
pany if they would write this electrical equipment in the 
mortgage if such equipment were included in the speci- 
fications of the house. They stated that they most cer- 
tainly would write these items into the mortgage and 
stated further that such electrical equipment would be a 
decided asset to the home. This equipment, they pointed 
out, would be given the same consideration that heating 
equipment or bathroom fixtures are given and that fifty 
to sixty percent of the cost would be advanced. 
Architects, I found, were not particularly interested 
in an applianced home. Their clients who wanted a bet: 
ter type of home usually knew just what they wanted 
in appliances, these architects told me, and they could 
see no reason why they should offer suggestions along 
that line. 
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By HELEN M. FarRLow 


Home Service Director, 
Staten Island Edison Corporation 


The builders were the most antagonistic of any of 
the groups I visited. They were decidedly against any 
suggestion that would add to the present cost of homes 
and stated that what they were really looking for was 
some way to cut down, rather than increase, the present 
home standard, since every month brought a demand for 
new refinements. They declared it is practically impossi- 
ble for them to sell a house now unless it has hardwood 
floors, copper gutters, colored tiled bath with modern 
plumbing and a finished cellar. They stated that since 
their clients did not ask for electric equipment and 
seemed to be perfectly satisfied to buy it piecemeal they 
could see no reason why they should attempt to change 
this custom. 


HE majority of prospective home builders on 

Staten Island, by the way, do not consult an architect 
but select the type of house they want built from a 
book of plans submitted by the contractor builder. Here 
is another case showing that people can get what they 
want by demanding it. It is certainly as logical for a 
home owner to demand a washer or refrigerator as hard- 
wood floors or colored tile bath, but somehow people 
have not been properly educated in things electrical and 
therefore do not think a refrigerator, for instance, which 
has a.direct bearing on the family’s health and welfare, 
as important as a pink tile bath. The bathroom fixtures 
people and the hardwood people have been working for 
years, in publicity and advertising, to focus the atten- 
tion of home owners on exactly the things they are now 
demanding. What’s the matter with the electrical 
people? 

This survey has proven, I think, the great need of 
intensive educational work. It is all too true that the 
owners of wired homes have accepted the piecemeal ac- 
cumulation of labor-saving appliances as the only way 
of purchasing them and unless these home owners are 
sold the idea of buying electrical equipment as a unit 
purchase, they will not demand it in the homes they 
buy. And it is clearly shown that people get what they 
ask for. In spite of the many agencies advertising labor- 
saving devices there is still the belief that woman power 
has small economic value and appliances can be accumu- 
lated one at a time after the home and automobile have 
been paid for. 

Every public utility has a budget for public relation 
advertising, usually very dignified copy on the service the 
company renders. This type of advertising is all very 
well, but it does not sell merchandise nor does it in- 
crease the kilowatt load. What better public relation 
copy could one want than the story of a woman’s right 
to live in a well-equipped home? 
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“This store display is at- 
tractive,” says Rosenberg, 
“but we will change it 
around this week anyway. 
We have a new store, it’s 
interesting, and we intend 
to keep it so by offering 
plenty of variety.” 








Barney Rosenberg,“ 
Inland Light Company, 
Fresno, California 


HERE are three kinds of fixture dealers. The 

first is the man whose business is primarily con- 

tracting; who wires commercial buildings, or resi- 
dences and apartment houses, and who furnishes standard 
fixtures “from catalog” and usually has these delivered 
direct to the job from the jobbing establishment. The 
second is the contractor-dealer who carries a fixture line 
on the side. The third is the specialty dealer whose 
livelihood depends upon the sale of fixtures alone. 

The last-mentioned dealer, more than ony of the others, 
must thoroughly understand the fixture business both 
from its business and artistic angle, for on his knowledge 
of its principles depends his entire success. 

There are usually several such dealers in larger cities. 
And that the smaller city of from 75,000 to 100,000 peo- 
ple can also support such an establishment is indicated 
by the success of the Inland Light Company of Fresno, 
California. The store is new in the fixture business, but 
it did a $19,000 business in the first six months. As 
business develops, this is expected to grow to a minimum 
of $60,000 a year, with possibilities of double that 
amount. 

The first essential of such a business is the experience 
and qualifications of the manager. Barney Rosenberg, 
who is at its head, was for five years in charge of the 
fixture department of the Valley Electrical Supply Com- 
pany and prior to that time had been in the fixture busi- 
ness elsewhere. The power company’s merchandising 
department in Fresno has been doing a fixture business 
of about $125,000 per year at the time they gave up this 
line and to this business Inland Light in large measure 
fell heir. More important than any inherited good will, 
however, is the company’s ability to build good will 
through every job handled—and this Mr. Rosenberg 
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A ‘Younc B USINESS 


Barney Rosenberg of Fresno, 
fixtures during hts first six months 
sane, sure-fire sales methods. He 

year by continuing the 


understands, together with all the. financial ins and outs 
of the fixture business. 

Second in importance comes the item of an attractive 
store and good stock. The fixture business of this type 
must count on a large initial investment and a small 
turnover, making up in the margin of profit for this 
burden of overhead. The Inland Light Company has 
attractive new quarters on the main business street. The 
store is finished in Spanish style, with an interior balcony 
finish which lights up particularly effectively at night. 
The front of the store has a high ceiling, while in the 
rear a normal ceiling height permitted the construction of 
a mezzanine floor which permits the display of fixtures 
for residences and apartment houses in more natural 
surroundings. 


HIRD in importance and the particular distinction of 

this type of fixture business is the individuality ex- 
pressed in the fixtures sold. Rosenberg’s stock enabies 
him to match the particular decorative scheme of most 
homes. And, in his opinion, there is always a field for 
selling fixtures on the basis of their individuality and for 
the man who would make a profit from fixtures alone, 
this is his trump card. Special work handled in this way 
shows an attractive profit margin which makes up for 
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“We're Banking On This 
‘Platform’ To Build Our 
Business,” Says 
Rosenberg. 


“We have a new and attractive store. People like 
to come in and look it over. This gives us our first 
contact with customers. So we are going to keep the 
store ‘new’ and attractive by keeping it clean and 
by shifting our merchandise around often. 


“We are going to give the people what they want 
—regardless of the trouble it is necessary for us to 
take to get what they want. It has been our experi- 
ence that the satisfied customer comes back for more 
and brings his friends.” 


with Or. 


California, sold $19,000 worth of 
in business by sticking to safe and 
says he will do $60,000 gross next 
same low-pressure tactics. — 


the heavy expense it also involves. Customers come 
where they know they can have a selection—and where 
the customers come, the dealer has at least a chance to 
get in on the many important jobs. 

Rosenberg has spared no expense in order to display 
his stock to the very best advantage. There are 400 
wired outlets in the store, all but the brackets on individ- 
ual switches. The store is also equipped with electric 
heaters, four major outlets for heat being provided in 
different parts of the showrooms. Special care is taken 
to keep everything in good condition and free from dust 
—a task too often neglected, even in the larger cities. 

The store, of course, counts on a goodly percentage of 
the larger jobs to build a foundation for its sales total, 
but, on the other hand, small jobs are not overlooked. 
It is on the apparently insignificant item that the real 
profit of the business comes.in. For wherever the work 
is of sufficient importance to warrant competitive bids, 
prices must necessarily be kept down to a minimum. 
With less important work, such as refixturing, extra out- 
lets, a single bracket in the bathroom and so on, no 
question is made of the price. Usually such items are 
ordered even without inquiry as to the cost, in the knowl- 
edge that a reliable firm will do good work and will not 
charge exorbitantly. 
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The windows are changed often. 


This creates new business 


D Ideas 


Originally, Rosenberg had intended to confine his busi- 
ness strictly to the sale of fixtures and to do no wiring, 
but he found it impossible in a community of the size of 
Fresno to continue this policy, so he now does the wiring 
necessary for the installation of whatever fixtures he 
sells. In handling work in outside communities, he pre- 
fers to allow the local “electragists” to do all wiring and 
to confine himself to the sale of fixtures. 


HE fixture dealer who wishes to make a success of 

his business keeps in touch with all new building, 
according to Rosenberg. He not only maintains contact 
with architects and builders, following the permits for 
new building, but he has found it as well to drop in 
occasionally on the paint dealers and to keep track of the 
re-papering jobs. When the householder is improving 
his old dwelling is a good time to sell refixturing. 

He has found a booth at the county fair an excellent 
means of reaching a new clientele. This booth was a 
fair miniature of the store, providing a real artistic lay- 
out, with a few fixtures on display of a very high class. 
He believes in selling to the public rather on the indi- 
viduality and distinctiveness of fixtures than on any 
competitive price basis. Every fixture shown on an occa- 
sion such as this is a thing of beauty in itself, suggesting 
the possibilities available to those inspecting the store 
itself. Many active leads were obtained through people 
who stopped to make inquiry at this booth. 

The Inland Light Company starts with a new store— 
and it intends to hold its advantage. In order to keep 
the effect always fresh and up-to-date, Rosenberg shifts 
his fixtures about, from time to time, retiring some to 
the shelves and placing others on display. And he intends 
to keep fixtures and store alike clean and free from dust. 
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N ational Contest Creates New Interest In Outdoor 


( asieneee l igheiais 


IX years ago or more, Fred Laube, a leading elec- 
trical citizen of Rochester, New York, owner of 
Laube’s Electrical Department Store, contractor 

and merchant, had an idea. 
If electric Christmas lighting, thought Mr. Laube, is 
a fine thing for living trees in city parks and squares, 
why wouldn’t it be an equally fine thing for the trees and 
shrubbery around a home? Whereupon he proceeded to 


decorate with many colored lights the trees on his own 
front lawn. 


Thus Christmas outdoor home lighting was born. Mr. 
Laube’s neighbors saw and admired and copied the idea. 
It became a city wide movement in Rochester, and year 
by year other cities have taken it up most successfully. 
And now the Society for Electrical Development an- 
nounces a National Outdoor Christmas Home Lighting 
Contest, with committees, prizes, and community emula- 
tion, which will spread beauty and Christmas spirit and 
the electrical message from coast to coast. 


HE announcement is made by the National Christmas Out- 
door Lighting Committee comprised of representatives from 
various branches of the industry. 

In addition to a prize fund of $1,400, there will be made avail- 
able to all leagues, central stations, wholesalers and dealers who 
choose to participate, promotional aids including posters, pub- 
licity material and radio talks. 

Under the plan developed by the national committee, the country 
has been divided into eleven contest divisions to be headed up by 
divisional committees. These committees will encourage com- 
munities in their various sections to engage in the contest and will 
accept responsibility for judging and awarding prizes. 

A sum of $100 will be made available to each division to be 
divided into four prizes in the amounts of $50, $25, $15 and $10. 
In addition, there will be first and second prizes of $200 and $100, 
respectively, to be awarded to the two outstanding displays among 
the divisional prize winners. The cash awards will be accom- 
panied by suitable certificates of merit. 


_ The basis of the contest, as outlined by the national committee, 
is as follows: 


_(1) Local contests may be conducted under the aus- 

pices of electrical leagues, or central stations, or special 
committees, or civic or other local organizations. 
_ (2) Each organization sponsoring a local contest is 
invited to submit to the divisional contest committee, 
photographs with brief descriptions of displays which 
have been awarded first prize. These will be eligible for 
divisional prizes. 

_ (3) The operation of the contest in each contest divi- 
sion will be sponsored by a divisional committee of three 
members appointed by the national committee. 

(4) These divisional committees will promote the local 
concests, receive entries for divisional contest ana ariange 
for judging and awarding the divisional prizes. 

(5) Divisional committees will appoint five judges to 
examine the exhibits submitted to them. These judges 
should be drawn from men and women engaged in the 
profession of architect, artist, illuminating engineer, land- 
scape architect, decorator or similar profession. 

(6) All photographs and accompanying descriptions 
will be forwarded by the divisional committee to the 
national committee. 

(7) The national committee will appoint judges to 
handle the selection and awarding of the two national 


prizes. Only winners of divisional prizes will be eligible 
for these. 


A folder giving complete details of the plan will shortly be 
forwarded by the society to all leagues, central stations and other 
interested parties, upon request. A portfolio containing sugges- 
tions for the operation of the contest in local communities also 
will be available from the society. : 

The rules governing the contest, as outlined by the national 
committee, are as follows: 


(1) Only displays erected on property used for resi- 
dential purposes shall be considered in this contest. Each 
entry must be submitted in the name of a single indi- 
vidual. No displays by business houses, churches, clubs, 
etc., shall be eligible to compete. 

(2) Displays will be judged for artistic merit and 
effectiveness. 

(3) Each outdoor display must contain at least seven 
lights, although decorations visible from the exterior may 
be considered a part of the display effect. 

(4) All judging shall be done from photographs and 
accompanying description. 

(5) All photographs shall be taken at least one hour 
after sunset, and shall not be retouched in any way. 

(6) All photographs shall be uncolored glossy prints, 
and preferably size 8x10 in. 

(7) Photographs must be accompanied by a written 
description, not exceeding 300 words, which shall embody 
the number of lights, color scheme, etc. 

(8) The name and address of the contestant shall not 
appear either on photographs or description; these must 
be clearly written on a separate sheet of paper accom- 
panying them. 

(9) Upon receipt by the divisional committee. exhibits 
will be marked with the number of the division and a 
serial number to designate the contestant. A key list 
identifying these numbers will be kept by the divisional 
committee and the copy sent with the photographs and 
description to the national committee of judges, care of 
The Society for Electrical Development, after the divi- 
sional prize winners have been selected. All judging, 
however, will be done without reference to this list. 

(10) All exhibits submitted for the divisional contest 
shall be in the hands of the divisional committee on or 
before January 10, 1929. 

(11) These exhibits with the prize winners designated 
shall be sent to the National Committee of Judges, care 
of the S.E.D., in time to reach them not later than Jan- 
uary 22, 1929. 


The members of the National Christmas Outdoor Lighting 
Committee as at present constituted are: E. D. Stryker, Na- 
tional Lamp Works, chairman; E. M. Beach, Westinghouse 
Lamp Company; J. W. Berwick, Noma Electric Corporation; 
R. Bourke Corcoran, chairman, Electrical League Council; L. W. 
Davis, general manager, Association of Electragists-Interna- 
tional; F. C. Foster, Foster and Davies; C. E. Greenwood, com- 
mercial director, National Electric Light Association; R. E. 
Harrington, Edison Lamp Works; L. Pollock, The M. Propp 
Company; E. Donald Tolles, managing director National Elec- 
trical Wholesalers Association; A. E. Waller, managing director, 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association.. 

To complete the organization, appointments to the eleven divi- 
sional committees are being made by the national committee. 
This information will be contained in the pamphlet giving full 
information about the contest. 

At the time of going to press, acceptances as chairmen of 
divisional committees have been received from R. J. Malcomson, 
Public Service Company of Northern Indiana, for Illinois and 
Indiana; Pierre Brosseau, managing director of Electric Club of 
Philadelphia, for Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and J. H. Van 
Aernam of the New York Power and Light Corporation, for New 
York State; C. F. Farley, Kansas City Power & Light Company 
for the Middle West and North Central States; W. E. Clement, 
New Orleans Public Service Company for the Southwestern and 
Rocky Mountain States. 
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Thrilling! Interesting! Different! Instructive! 


a. 


© 
Lear the “inside” story of pe famor 
Fedelco Electric Cleaner. Right bere 
lectric Shop, skilled Neackese 
are assembling these lightest, most efi- 
part. 


For months we've planned this show—the big exposition of modern elec 
trical achievement! 

It’s your chance to see actual di i of electrical wonders right 
in the main floor Electric Shop at 72 W. Adams Street. You're living 
in an electrical age. You employ every day many electrical appliances. See 
them in the making! The entire electrical industry has contributed to make 
this Exposition a memorable eventi in the history of Chicago. No admission 


charge— and ibits open to the public. Come in today! 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON 


LECTRIC SHO 


72 WEST ADAMS STREET 
Also Special Displays at Branch Stores 








Housewives, listen to phi The son of the 
apo) the famous Rector’s Restaurant 
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u've ig wondered what makes a 
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Lesrn how easily you can achieve that smocth 

professional eh in painting your car or dec- 

rating your furniture by spraying the new 

quick-drying Pain on with the famous Presto 
Gun. 


Electric Spra 
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| ) ‘*To be sold on SIGHT electrical 
| : merchandise must be shown 
at WORK’’... Ernest A. Edkins 

















ASED on the principle that 

electrical merchandise is not 

primarily seasonal and that it 
can best be presented by directing attention to its inherent ‘‘ac- 
tion” features, the Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago, 
departed from the customary character of its Fall opening this 
September and substituted, in its downtown Electric Shop and 
in each of its neighborhood stores, an “Electrical Exposition.” 
The outstanding feature of this bid for store sales was an 
impressive assembly of 29 floor and window demonstrations. 
As shown in the photographs on these pages factory represen- 
tatives and store employees not only demonstrated appliances 
but gave a public showing of many manufacturing processes 


r rE. A. Edkins 


’ Manager Electric 











entering into the production of these devices. The result was 


a store traffic approaching Holiday 
proportions and an increase in sales, 
for the week ending Sept. 15, esti- 
mated as 20 per cent above normal. 
The chief aim, however, was to leave 
a lasting impression on the consumer 
consciousness concerning the merits 
of the various articles demonstrated. 
This objective, it is felt, was com- 
pletely accomplished. 

“Department store seasonal ‘open- 
ings’ feature the latest styles,” de- 
clares E. A. Edkins, merchandise 
manager. “No attempt was made to 
parallel this type of competition. 
Rather we emphasized the natural 
characteristics of the goods handled. 
To be sold on sight electrical mer- 
chandise must be shown at work. 
Therefore we concentrated on demon- 
strations.” 
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Action Exhibits in this 
Electrical Exposition 


MANUFACTURING PROCESSES 

Assembling cleaners and irons; Test- 
ing radio sets; Glass blowing; Paint 
spraying; Making heating pads; Wood 
carving; Metal chasing; Decorating 
lamp shades; Sand molding; Wire strip- 
ping and braiding. 

OPERATION OF ELECTRICAL DEVICES 

Washing clothes; Cleaning coverings; 
Toasting bread; Percolating coffee; 
Ironing; Freesing desserts; Popping 
corn; Body massaging ; Violet ray treat- 
ments; Testing hearing; Washing 
dishes; Stirring batter; Preparing foods; 
Sewing; Pumping water; Mixing bever- 
ages and Cooking electrically. 
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Why Dealers in 
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Brooklyn — 


or any other city 
Should sell Eurekas 


See RRR RMSE 


Grand 
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Dealers everywhere must realize 
that Eureka’s constant, well-organized 
program of personal solicitation and 
demonstration in homes is the most 
effective and productive of all forms 
of advertising. 


To prove the magnitude of this 
stupendous national educational 
program, operations in the city of 
Brooklyn during 1927 are reduced to 
a few cold facts: 


How Eureka Factory - Employed 
Salesmen Helped Brooklyn 
Dealers 


Personal interviews at homes 799,480 
Personal demonstrations in 


homes , ° ° - 69,954 
Personal sales for dealers, etc. 19,987 
Sales by Dealers, without 

assistance from Eureka 

Vacuum CleanerCo. - - 4,037 

TOTAL NET SALES 24,024 


It is very probable that the Eureka 
dealers in Brooklyn, in selling 4,037 
Eureka Cleaners in 1927 without re- 
sale assistance of any kind from the 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company, 
disposed of more units at a greater 
profit to themselves, than were sold by 
the combined dealers of any single 
competitive “make” without resale as- 
sistance from the manufacturer. And 


it is reasonable to conclude that more 
Eurekas were sold in Brooklyn during 
1927, than all competitive “makes” 
combined. 


It is obvious that the Eureka dealers 
in Brooklyn are “following up” and 
taking full advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to sell Eurekas in those thou- 
sands of homes where representatives 
in the employ of the Eureka Vacuum 
Cleaner Company have already dem- 
onstrated, and are today explaining, 
the superior cleaning service to be 
obtained in the Grand Prize Eureka 
cleaner. 


Worthwhile Sales Assistance 


It is no trick to sell Eurekas in 
Brooklyn or any other major city, 
where the field organization of the 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company is 
maintaining constant pressure behind 
this great national educational pro- 
gram. The home managers know 
Eureka. 


No dealer in “off-brand,” non-ad- 
vertised or cheap electric cleaners can 
expect to obtain with his franchise such 
a tremendous national force working 
to create and stimulate his market for 
him. Write or wire the factory for 
further information regarding the 
opportunity in your territory. 


EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, DETROIT, UV. S. A. 
Largest Manufacturers of Vacuum Cleaners in the World 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario. Foreign Branches: 8 Fisher Street, 
London, W. C. 1, England; 58-60 Margaret Street, Sydney, Australia 
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VACUUM CLEANER 


More Dirt 
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in Limited 
Floor S pace 


HEN tthe character of 

floor stock is as varied as 

that carried by the alert 
electrical dealer, portable parti- 
tions can be used to good ad- 
vantage. They enable the pro- 
prietor to segregate his major 
lines and they permit the sales- 
man to concentrate the atten- 
tion of the prospect on the 
subject at hand. Frequently 
they improve the appearance 
of the sales room. 


The Best Electric Company, 
Ames, Iowa, uses sectional 
partitions to separate its 
radio department from that 
of its heating devices. 
Plug receptacles are pro- 
vided, at convenient 
height, on either side oi 
these homemade affairs. 
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Central Maine Power 


SOLD 95 $265 RANGES 


in November and December 
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Company, with headquarters at Augusta, started 
out after Christmas electric range business. Con- 
vinced that many of these appliances would be acceptable 
as Christmas gifts the company proved it by selling 95 
of a single model electric range (Hotpoint) from 
November 19th to December 24th at a retail price of 
$265 each. And this right after a gas range campaign 
in which 87 ranges were sold in the same territory. 
Every store was given a quota. In addition every 
employee in the company was eligible to enter the cam- 
paign and through a point system of scoring had an equal 
opportunity to win the first prize which by the way was 
one of the ranges. Employees did not have to sell. 
They were given as many points without making the sale 
as they did for making it. This was to discourage em- 
ployee selling of an appliance that was considered to be 
a regular salesman’s job but sought their interest through 


()@ year ago this month the Central Maine Power 


giving each employee so many points for every prospect’s 


name that resulted in a sale. On Christmas eve the 
range, as first prize, was presented to an employee who 
had suggested 14 range sales. 

In addition, every employee received a commission of 
$5 for every such name turned in which resulted in a 
sale. If he felt that he was out of the running for the 
grand prize he stiil had an incentive to send in names. 

Employee interest was keen throughout the campaign 
with more interest shown than in any previous. This 
was largely accounted for by the liberal commissions 
allowed, and the fact that information concerning the 
campaign progress was mailed out daily. 


HE salesmen themselves were kept on their toes by 
employee competition. An employee got more points 
for sending in the name than did the salesman for mak- 
ing the sale thus tending to make the salesman get a 
wider number of employees sending in prospects to him 
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and thus dividing points, and also to dig up sales him- 
self before the employee sent in the name. 


HE telephone was resorted to with good results 

through calling up prominent merchants and others 
who would be interested in having a “Christmas Sugges- 
tion similar to this” brought to their attention as a solu- . 
tion for friend wife’s cherished gift. 

In reviewing the campaign it is interesting to note a 
few of the outstanding facts gathered from a question- 
naire sent out to all stores immediately following the 
campaign : 

1. That 95 ranges were sold during the campaign in 
one of the coldest climates of the United States. 

2. That many electric hot water heaters were also 
sold. 

3. That 79 range sales were to new customers. 

4. That these sales provided an added load of 741 
kilowatt-hours. _ 

5. That 59 of these 95 sales were cash sales. 

6. That when the question was put up to the store 
managers as to whether they thought it would be better 
to have more than one model to sell during the campaign, 
it was a “toss-up” believing that results could be obtained 
equally as well with only one model. 


HE company points out that they believe the three 

features which were responsible for the success of 
the campaign were first, advertising—about $1,750 being 
spent in three newspaper ads, one a full page and two 
36 inch, and along with this was distributed from house 
to house about 45,000 broadsides. The second feature 
which lead to its success, strange as it may seem, was 
the selection of the time of the year for the campaign— 
Christmas season when people had plenty of money to do 
their buying with. The third feature was the offer which 
induced employees to take part in the campaign. 
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The Restaurant Ketchup 


N THE dear, departed days when we ate in Big Jim 

] Riley’s place, over behind the county building, each 
table carried its kit of condiments. There they were, 

all arranged in a merry-go-round display stand—salt, 
pepper, vinegar, oil, mustard, pepper-sauce and ketchup. 

How we did love ketchup! We ate it on the eggs for 
breakfast, on the hamburger for lunch, and on the 
T-bone steak for dinner. If there was clam chowder, 
we added a dash of ketchup to give it life, and if noth- 
ing else seemed to need this carmine condiment, we ate 
it on bread and butter. 

Not any more. 

Modern efficiency as applied to the art of restauranteer- 
ing discovered that the reason the public used so much 
ketchup was because the stuff was on display. Hide the 
bottle and halve the cost, they decided, and experience 
proved them right. Though folks’ zest for ketchup 
presumably remains as keen, the vital statistics of the 
victualing industry reveal that only one person takes the 
trouble to ask for the hidden ketchup-bottle today, where 
two used formerly to reach out and grab it off the dis- 
play stand. 

The moral of which is this:— Goods displayed are 
half sold. If you don’t want customers to buy your 
pick-up merchandise, hide it as the restaurants hide their 
ketchup bottle: but if you seriously want to develop sales 
of your small-change, easy-selling items, put them out 
where they can be seen and felt. 





The merchant who has plenty of customers never 
worries about how many competitors he has. 





Another Job for the Inter-trade 
Conference 


' , J HEN the National Electric Light Association 
Commercial Section last year went into confer- 
ence with the national representatives of the 

other trades that sell domestic electric appliances, there 
was general satisfaction. It was the first official recogni- 
tion that a fundamental responsibility rested upon the 
public utility to help maintain economic health in the 
local appliance trade, in which, by virtue of its size 
and power, it would have great influence for good or 
bad. Out of these conferences came a declaration of 
principles, signed by seven national associations, that 
have been set up as the guiding creed for local mer- 
chandising policy, for both the power companies and 
the independent merchants. 

This statement of principles, of course, fell short of 
the ideal. It could not be otherwise. Such an accord 
is always achieved by compromise. It is a little gen- 
eral. It lacks some of the “teeth” that might have well 
been allowed to show. But it is good—so much better 
than the prevailing practice that the universal applica- 
tion of the principles would immeasurably improve con- 
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ditions in the marketplace. Representatives of both the 
power industry and the other trades were satisfied that 
definite progress had been achieved. The spirit and the 
letter of the agreement was constructive and conducive 
to better understanding and a closer harmony. 

But a declaration of principles, however good, of itself 
will mend no broken bones, and it establishes no insur- 
ance against the future. It is only in the application 
that it can serve. Therefore the work is but half done 
until some way is found to bring about the adoption of 
these principles in many cities throughout the !and. 
Without this the good intention dies a-borning and all 
the earnest labor of negotiations and agreement is in 
vain. 

The electrical appliance trade is to be congratulated 
that the N.E.L.A. Merchandising Committee under the 
chairmanship of C. L. Harold, at their recent meeting 
definitely programmed this further step necessary to the 
fulfillment of the splendid work done by C. Ernest 
Greenwood last year. It was decided that the inter- 
trade conference should be invited to continue function- 
ing as a guiding council to receive appeals and com- 
plaints from committees where inharmony prevails. 
Hardly a month goes by that some power company does 
not raise its voice in protest that some local merchant 
has thoughtlessly loosed upon the market some _ sub- 
standard appliance. And no less often does some utility 
break forth with a misguided sale that sets a sub-profit 
price upon some article of staple merchandise and throws 
the local market into turmoil. In each case it is a sin 
against the spirit of the inter-trade agreement. It is bad 
for the electrical business, bad for the public. There 
should be some agency for bringing moral suasion to 
bear in all such situations and there could be no better 
agency than the conference itself. 

If a department store can appeal to its member on 
the council, who can get the utility member to take the 
matter up with the local power company—or vice versa 
—in most cases the trouble can be straightened out. For 
more times than not behind bad merchandising policy 
lies indifference and inexperience, and not deliberate 
intent to do injury. With the conference acting as the 
mediator and the educator, great progress should be pos- 
sible in speeding the acceptance and the application of 
these merchandising principles throughout the country. 





Encouraging 


NE of the most active seasons of fall and winter 
() business that the country has ever known is now 
under way. Exceptionally high rates of produc- 
tion in numerous lines of industry, better employment, 
an abundant crop outturn, the rising volume of railroad 
traffic which is at last, out-topping the high figures of 
two years ago, the quickening of retail trade—these form 
the background of the reasonably high level of current 
prosperity. 
—NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN N. Y. 
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The Catalog Houses Invade 


room fixture, for instance, is priced at $5.40; a hall light 
of a lantern type, $3.98; a commercial lighting fixture 
complete with glass bowl, $5.45. The most ambitious 
looking fixture we saw on display was a bronze finished 
English type five-light ceiling fixture, $13.60. These 
fixtures are cheap in construction and finish but they are 
selling in fair quantities. 

The only electrical dealers we talked to who admitted 
having lost specific business to the Ward stores were the 
dealers in lighting fixtures. 


Not active on cleaners 


We could find no ready explanation as to why vacuum 
cleaners were not selling in these stores. Vacuum 
cleaners are priced at $28.65 cash for a straight air type 
complete with attachments ; $39.65 for a brush type with 
attachments. Time payments add 10 per cent to these 
figures. Cleaners are shown on the main floor of the 
stores and in the basement. There are no demonstration 
tables or any mechanical display. The lack of live dis- 
play and selling effort may be the explanation for the 
absence of public interest in these cleaners. Maybe the 
Ward customers haven’t yet gotten beyond the broom 
or perhaps the people looking for vacuum cleaners 
aren’t the people who shop in Ward stores. Whatever 
the explanation is, cleaners aren’t selling with them in 
anything like the quantity that washers are. 

Also, they seem to be doing only a fair business in 
heating appliances. The heating appliances carried, as 
far as we could judge, were of a fair quality. They 
seemed, with one exception, to be free from fire or per- 
sonal danger hazard. The cords were of standard as- 
bestos braid type. Most of these appliances carried the 
Ward label. Prices were not excessively low. They 
were selling an automatic iron for $5.98; waffle irons 
at $6.98; toasters from $2.95 to $4.98; bowl heaters at 
$4.65, and a single burner hot plate at $2.69. They had 
a special value in a small percolator without the cord 
at a dollar. These are the same appliances listed in their 
catalog and at approximately catalog prices. 


Washers selling in quantity 


Again we want to remind the reader that washing 
machines which they are moving in large quantities are 
displayed and sold strictly as staple merchandise. 

There is no demonstration to a heavy store traffic that 
can be held to be a factor in these washer sales. The 
type of woman who likes to shop and who takes a morn- 
ing once a week or oftener to go through the leading 
department stores, would not be likely to include Ward’s 
in her itinerary. The people that come to Ward’s are 
coming in to buy. 

This indicates just one thing: that there is a large 
public that have been waiting to buy a washer. And 
Ward stores, by offering an electric washing machine 
priced as a staple and sold without pressure or special 
offers, have tapped a stratum of the buying public which 
the electrical trade have never in any such measure 
appealed to. 

Electrical men in these towns are telling themselves 
that they are not losing business to these stores. But 
they overlook the fact that they are passing up a sales 
opportunity. There is no reason why the independent 
dealer cannot compete directly with Ward for this 
Washer business. He will have no difficulty about obtain- 
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Your Market (continued from page 61) 


ing the washers. There are several washers, and good 
ones, on the market which the independent dealer can 
sell at the Ward price and make a profit, if he sells on 
the same basis, store sales, no demonstration and strict 
credit check up. 

This does not mean that electrical retailers should give 
up selling higher-priced washers or give up door-to-door 
canvassing. It simply means that by offering a larger 
choice of washers at a range of prices, they will not only 
be getting some business which they couldn’t get on the 
higher-priced washers, but they will be strengthening 
their position in selling higher-priced machines. 


No retailer can afford to ignore this competition 


Now to summarize conclusions. First, let us be em- 
phatic in stating that no retailer can afford to ignore the 
retail competition of the catalog houses. It is serious 
competition and deserves the serious consideration of 
every man in the retail business, whether he is in one of 
the localities where Montgomery-Ward or Sears-Roe- 
buck are now established or where they will be in the 
future. 

This applies particularly to retailers of electrical 
merchandise, automobile tires, gas and coal ranges, shoes, 
furniture and floor coverings, because in these lines it 
is quite evident that the catalog houses are now strongly 
entrenched and it is reasonable to assume that their 
retail store expansion will further strengthen them as a 
distributing outlet. 

They are creating some business for some other mer- 
chants by bringing customers into town, by helping to 
build up a trading center. This benefit, however, will 
tend to disappear as more stores are opened in smaller 
and smaller towns. 

By operating a catalog and a retail store business at 
the same selling prices, these houses have put themselves 
in a position vulnerable to attack. If this is not equiv- 
alent to their conceding that their catalog merchandise 
is overpriced, what is it? 

Initiative in the local market will depend in large 
measure on the local manager. The independent retailer 
is after all competing on the same ground with a human 
being, in spite of the high-priced executive talent a thou- 
sand miles away at headquarters. 

For the electrical trade these stores have tapped a new 
level of purchasing power. They are selling electrical 
appliances to people who never used them before. They 
are creating electrical customers and to the smart dealer 
they are pointing out new paths to profit. 
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Getting That Additional 
Sale 


There is always more profit in the second sale. Granted 
an initial expenditure on the part of the store to take 
care of every customer, represented by the advertising 
account, the clerk hire, and proportion of rental, tele- 
phone service, window expense and other items of over- 
head charged against the time occupied by the sale, it 
is obvious that the larger the bill of goods bought, the 
greater the net profit which remains. The expense is the 
same whether the customer buys but the one article for 
which she came in or whether she has been persuaded 
to add a second item by an alert salesman. The prin- 
ciple is one which is recognized by all sales manuals. 

The Valley Electrical Supply Company of Fresno has 
a simple form on which the rule is written up which has 
done much to increase “second” sales. This form has 
a dark line ruled across its center. All articles which the 
customer came in to buy are listed above the dark line; 
those which the salesman sold through his suggestion 
are entered below. The customer notes no difference 
between the two items, but the accounting department 
enters them separately and a larger allowance is made for 
the sales made on the salesman’s initiative. 


Main Street Sign Boosts 
Side Street Store 


The Krigbaum Electric Company’s store is located on 
a side street, one half block from the main street of 
Decatur, Illinois. Rent is lower on the side street but 
Krigbaum wants not only to keep down overhead, but to 
obtain some of the Main Street business. So he com- 
promises by maintaining a large bill-poster sign on his 
street corner, where it is visible to traffic going up and 
dow nthe mainthoroughfare. The sign, which is elec- 
trically illuminated, costs $30 a month. Krigbaum esti- 
mates that it has increased his store traffic by ten per cent. 
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Colored Lighting Draws 
Attention to Windows 


Colored lighting has been used by the Public Service 
Company of Colorado on more than one occasion with 
excellent effect to enhance the attention compelling qual- 
ity of window displays. One memorable window was 
lighted from opposite sides by different colors, blue and 
red, the effect changing bewilderingly as the passerby 
changed his position relative to the display. From one 
angle it appeared. all red, from another blue, while 
directly opposite, the grouping seemed to be bathed in 
a lovely lavender light. The crisscrossing of shadows 
made an interesting and artistic effect. 

Another window all in green with one red spotlight 
focussed directly on the featured appliance brought many 
favorable comments. On another occasion the window 
was lighted all in red. The store happened to be located 
opposite premises which were unlighted at night, so that 
the red glow could be distinctly seen reflected against 
the facade of the buildings across the street. Curiosity 
to learn the cause of the supposed conflagration brought 
many people out of their way. Once there, they were 
impressed by the beauties of the window and its display. 


Refrigeration Salesmen 
Figure Commercial Jobs 


Men who are accustomed to selling electrical refrig- 
erators designed for home use, where the unit is installed 
in the box and both are sold simultaneously, are rarely 
experienced enough to estimate on commercial installa- 
tions where the size and shape of the boxes to be re- 
frigerated, type of food to be preserved and similar 
details complicate matters. 

The two forms shown here were designed by the 
Johnstown Refrigerating Company of Johnstown, Pa. 
(they have since been adopted as standard dealer-help 
material by the manufacturer) and the men merely fill in 
these forms, answering questions asked, and return them 
to their home office where an experienced estimator draws 
up a set of specifications for the particular job, with 
prices. He also makes a comparison of the operating 
cost of the proposed electrical installation with that of 
the system in use at the time of the estimate. The specifi- 
cation and quotation sheet is then relayed through the 
salesman to the prospect. 

The company has a set of estimate sheets for every 
business in town, including hotels, restaurants and deli- 
catessens which may be customers at some future date. 
These were obtained by canvassing soon after the concern 
entered business and it is now only necessary to check up 
with the files in order to draw up complete specifications 
for any prospective commercial job in Johnstown. 
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Drug Store Displays Sold 
5 Refrigerators 


By installing electric refrigerators in six first-class 
drug stores in the residential district of Denver, Colo- 
rado, and another in a downtown meat market, free of 
charge, W. R. Trippe, manager of the refrigeration de- 
partment, B. K. Sweeney Electrical Company, secured 
30 new prospects and sold 5 refrigerators. The druggists 
were urged to use the machines for fountain syrups, 
carbonated beverages, etc. and were given elementary 
talking points on the advantages of electrical refrigera- 
tion. Special prospect cards were given to these store 
keepers who received a commission of 2 per cent for all 
leads which resulted in sales. 

The machines were replaced with new ones every 
week or ten days. This was necessary in order that the 
refrigerators would not be second-hand when they 
reached the ultimate purchaser. Refrigerator salesmen 
for the Sweeney company found that they could induce 
their prospects to go to one of these neighborhood stores 
for a demonstration in cases where longer trips to the 
company display room were objectionable. 





One Complete Job Sells 
Many Others 


When Farley of the Farley Electric Company of Ful- 
lerton, California, was asked to bid on a job of window 
lighting for the local store of the Western Auto Supply 
Company, he was given specifications for the job. These 
did not seem to him adequate for the type of store, 
however, and so, although he submitted a bid on the 
layout as called for, he also added his own ideas as to 
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what ought to be done in a second bid costing more. 

He took his ideas of the improvements desirable to the 
head of the local office, who, however, told him that the 
specifications had come to him from up above and that 
he was powerless to change them. Mr. Farley did not 
let it go at that, but followed it up from one official to 
the other until he reached the top. His idea really in- 
terested the big boss and in the end they went through. 

Sometime later, when his experience was being re- 
lated to a group of electragists, he learned that the layout 
for the Fullerton window he had recommended had been 
adopted by the Western Auto Supply as standard and 
windows in their numerous stores up and down the 
Pacific Coast had all been modified to come up to his 
suggestions, the local electragist in every case profiting by 
the fact that in one town in southern California an elec- 
trical contractor had seen the opportunities in a window 
lighting job and had put it through. 


Essie Uses an Iron, Makes 
Four Sales a Day 


They gave Essie Wesenberg a table and a dozen irons, 
put her on the floor of the Minneapolis General Electric 
Company’s store and told her to go to it. Miss Wesen- 
berg looked her prettiest, tried her best to sell irons, but 
the result after three days was nil—mighty few people 
inquired about irons. So she obtained an ironing board 
and a few pieces of plain and fancy garments and 
started ironing—just did something. Since then she has 
sold nearly four irons a day. People stop to watch her 
iron, ask questions about the automatic appliance which 
sells for $7.75 and the result is new business. 

“Keep busy, do something to attract attention,” says 
Miss Wesenberg, “and you will find that a lot of sales 
can be made in a utility office. 





A omeme for 


A lamp, radiating friendli- 
ness and affection, makes an 
ideal gift. Here are a number 
of new lamps from which 
shoppers can choose 





ia hated salads 


This graceful nymph and faun lamp 
is from Townsend-Wulff, Inc., 225 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, and 
retails for $14 complete. It is 17 in. 
high. 


Entirely unique and “differ- : 
ent” is this “Pheasant” bridge 
lamp, which is adjustable and 
can be raised or lowered as 
desired. In bright polished 
brass or other finishes. Hand- 
decorated parchment shade. 
Retails for about $60. Rustic 
Well Foundry, Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 





Modernistic in line, exclusive, and dig- 
nified is this new lamp from Deskey- 


Vollmer, Inc., 114 East 32nd Street, Distinctive floor lamp with 
New York City, an ideal gift for a hand hammered and forged 
man, for office or home. It is 14 in. iron post with filigree base 
high, overall. The base is natural- and smoked brass trim. It ts 
finish walnut, with shade of wood 62 in. high. Oval shade, 193 
veneer, lined with white parchment in., of Veltex, in diamond 
paper and trimmed in brown. Retails design in orange or tan or 
for $20. green. $31.50 Lightolier. 

8 





Desk lamps are popular this 
season. Here is a decidedly 
different desk lamp, from the 
Lightolier Company, 569 





Broadway, New York City. Two new modernistic desk lamps are shown by Howard 
It is 11 in. high, overall, with Selden, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. The “Fan- 
base of myrtle green or Pom- Tan” desk lamp, at the left, has silver and black metal 
peian bronze and oval duo- base, with shade of opal glass. Retails for $25. The 
cased green glass shade. “Luna” lamp, at the right, also with silver base and opal 
$4.75, retail. glass, is $20. 
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Elephant night lamp 


Georgian torchere. The by Fourman Bros. & 
stem is pewter, trimmed Company, 69 West 23rd 
with Early Colonial brass. Street, New York City, 
$29.50 retail. The Miller to retail for $5. 
Company, Meriden, Conn. 


Huge, crackled ivory ball, with a hand- Two -li ‘ust- 
decorated 24 in. parchment shade, 22 in. Bing poe ee 
high overall. Retail price, $40 complete. Ludlow & Minor 
Art Industries, Inc., 225 Fifth Avenue, Inc., 240 West 23rd 
New York City. < e 
Street, New York 
City. All metal, 
even to the shades. 
Retail price, $30. 


Combination Telechron electric clock 
and lamp, from The Miller Company, 
Meriden, Conn., retails for $65. The 
Georgian candle lamp is in rich 
Colonial bronze. 





Quite unique in design and a good 

price leader is this modernistic lamp 

from the Audrey Art Shade Stu- : , 

dios, Inc., 12 West 31st Street, ' . ' 

New York City. The lamp has i : A symphony in green might 
metal base, in red, green or silver ee well be said of this lovely 
finish. The conical parchment paper a ea floor lamp, offered by J. J. 
shade carries out the modernistic de- “— ie Hines, Inc., 39 West 23rd 
sign of the base. The intended retail - Street, New York City. Re- 
price 1s about $1.98, complete. <o tails for about $42. 
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Christmas Giftware 




















“Sepco” Combination 
Range and Kitchen 
Cabinet 


A complete all-steel kitchen unit, 
comprising range and kitchen cabinet, 
also refrigerator and sink, if desired, is 
being brought out by the Automatic 
Electric Heater Company, 1706 Race 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The units may be had in combination 
gas and electric models, with the top 
burners of gas and electrically heated 
oven, also in all-electric models. <A 
variety of styles and combinations are 
offered to meet the requirements of any 
home or apartment. 

The oven in the gas-electric model has 
a total connected load of 1,350 watts. 
An appliance outlet is also furnished 
for percolator, iron or other service. The 
cooking top, drip pan, oven frame, door 
and legs are of porcelain enamel with 
other parts of baked gray enamel. 

In the three-burner all-electric model, 
there are two 1,000-watt burners and 
one 1,500-watt burner, with two 1,500- 
watt electric oven units. This range is 
intended for use on three-wire circuits 
while the oven of the gas-electric models 
may be operated from a wall outlet. The 
ovens may be had with time control.— 
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Lamp 


The Friedley - Vos- 
hardt Company, 733 
South Halsted Street, 
Chicago, has added to 
its line a new decor- 
ative lamp—a _ smok- 
er’s lamp. Its design 
may be seen from the 
accompanying illustra- 

on. It is made of 
sheet copper, hand 
hammered and is avail- 
able in two sizes, 17 
in. high and 22 in. 
high.—Electrical Mer- 
ee November, 
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Fruit Juice Extractor 


For use in homes, hotels, restaurants, 
hospitals, soda fountains, etc., the 
Signal Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Menominee, Mich., is offering an elec- 
tric fruit juice extractor. The motor is 
fully protected from moisture and will 
not throw out the juice. The finish of 
the device is French gray with stainless 
aluminum cup. The intended retail 
price is $16.—E£lectrical Merchandising, 
November, 1928. 








Small “Cinderella” 
Washer 


Washing action in the small ‘“Cin- 
derella” washer of the Barker-Meyer 
Manufacturing Company, 4300 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland, is accomplished 
through atmospheric pressure induced by 
a vacuum from the suction fan, drawing 
air from the bottom of the tub, up 
through the hot sudsy water, causing a 
constant wave-like agitation. 

The tub is of porcelain enamel in 
ivory, green, blue and red finish and can 
be used to soak clothes overnight with- 
out danger of discoloration. If hot water 
is not available, the tub may be used on 
the stove to heat water and to boil 
clothes, if such boiling is desired. The 
capacity of the washer is five or six 
men’s shirts or equivalent. It is 183 in. 
high by 13% in. diameter. 

The motor is of the universal type, 
with two motor bearings only, of special 
bearing bronze. The suction fan is of 
cast aluminum. The tub cover is fin- 
ished in nickel. The intended retail 
price is less than $50.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, November, 1928. 
































“Loth” Electric Range 


Simplicity has been the predominating 
idea in the design of the new ‘“Loth” 
electric range, brought out by the W. J. 
Loth Stove Company, Inc., Waynesboro, 
Va., for forty years manufacturer of 
coal and wood-burning cook stoves and 
heaters. 

The range is made of steel and is 
built with right or left-hand ovens. The 
finishes offered are white vitreous 
enamel trimmed with black, gray with 
blue and apple green with ivory. 

he three-unit cooking top has an 
overall length of 40 in. without shelf. 
Additional working space is provided by 
the drop door and oven cover. The 
shelf included with the range gives 
extra cooking space when _ required. 
Each range is provided with built-in 
temperature control. An exclusive 
feature is the tilting upward of the 
three heat control switches, so that they 
can be seen and operated easily. 

The oven is full 16 in., with large 
removable oven units. A unique feature 
is the door suspension. Instead of the 
usual coil spring, leaf springs, similar 
to those employed on automobiles, are 
used. These springs, two in number,. 
give uniform and strong support to the 
ee Merchandising, Novem- 

er, le 


“Trico” Colored 
Plug Fuses 


By means of colored tops, the sizes of 
the new plug fuses offered by the Trico 
Fuse Manufacturing Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., are easily identified. In these 
new fuses, a color for every ‘size is indi- 
cated: 0-6 amp. fuses have a brown top, 
10 amp., yellow, 15 amp. blue, 20 amp. 
pink, 25 amp. red and 30 amp. green. 
This color arrangement easily identifies 
any fuse at a glance. Purchasing of 
fuses for replacement will be easier for 
the housewife, the company points out, 
as colors are more easily remembered 
than figures. 

Another practical feature has been 
embodied in the packing of the fuses, 
the 5-unit cartons having a “peep-hole” 
so that one fuse can be seen without 
opening the package and the border 
around the entire carton is in the color 
of the fuses inside.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, November, 1928. 
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“Russell” Ultra-Violet 
Lamp 


A new ultra-violet generator, the 
“Uvilite,” has been announced by the 
Russell Electric Company, 340 West 
Huron Street, Chicago. This lamp em- 
ploys T. I. U. electrodes. A safety fuse 
protects the mechanism of the lamp 
from injury if the electrodes burn back 
too far. Electrode sockets are used in 
place of setscrews, making for con- 
venience in operation. 

The lamp weighs only 21 lb. _ Its 
height, fully extended, is 70 in. An ad- 
justment is provided for height and for 
the angle of the reflector. The reflector 
is 12 in. in diam- 
eter. It is of heavy 
aluminum with a 
special diffusing 
mat finish on the 
inside to produce a 
non-focusing par- 
allel ray without 
danger of produc- 
ing excessive skin 
irritation. The parts 
throughout are of 
solid brass. The 
base is finished in 
white Duco enamel. 
The intended retail 
price is $85, includ- 
ing two pair of 
goggles, a_ screen, 
three localizer units, 
an orificial tube, a 
localizing shield and 
36 T. I. U.. elec- 
trodes. — Electri- 
cal Merchandising, 
November, 1928. 























* * * 


New “Dexter” Washer 


The Dexter Company, Fairfield, Iowa, 
is marketing its Model 70E washer. This 
new machine is of the agitator type, 
with large, side-winged turbulator, with 
round-bottom tub. The tub is of heavy 


,copper, nickeled outside and in. The 


motor is 3 hp. The machine has large 
center drain and heavy nickel splash. 
The machine is also offered with 4-hp. 
Briggs & Stratton gas motor.—Electrical 
Merchandising, November, 1928. 





“Universal” Chromium- 


Plated Appliances 


“Blue Diamond” is the term coined 
by Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, 
Conn., to describe the finish of its new 
chromium-plated appliances. Percola- 
tors and percolator sets, waffle iron and 
toaster in the Old English pattern are 
offered in this new finish. — Electrical 
Merchandising, November, 1928. 
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New 


“Manning-Bowman” 
Percolator Sets 


“Catalin” is the new composition trim- 
ming used by Manning, Bowman & Com- 
pany, Meriden, Conn., for its new per- 
colator sets. This trim comes in single 
colors and in color combinations and 
adds greatly to the richness and beauty 
of the new "M-B” table ware. 

Illustrated is a new percolator set, 
K4470/9, with ‘‘Aranium” (untarnish- 
able) finish. Either bright or Butler fin- 
ish may be had. The percolator is a nine- 
cup urn, in “Dunster” pattern, hand- 
etched, and is trimmed with jade 
Catalin. The percolator is listed at 
$57.50 in Butler finish and $55 in bright 
finish. The four-piece set is priced, re- 
spectively, $135 and $125. 

In nickel finish, the company is offer- 
ing among its other designs a set in the 
“Warkworth” pattern and may be had 
in jade, agate or onyx Catalin trim. 
The percolator is in 9-cup size. It is 
listed at $21, the four-piece set being 
listed at $31.—Electrical Merchandising, 
November, 1928. 

















“Ward Leonard” Line 
Voltage Reducer 


To provide complete protection for a.c. 
tubes against excessive line voltage and 
consequent damage the Ward Leonard 
Electric Company, Mt. Vernon, N. me 
is bringing out its new ‘“Vitrohm” line 
voltage reducer. 

The new device reduces normal line 
voltages of 125 volts or less to a safe 
value for the operation of all a.c. sets 
drawing from 0.4 to 0.6 amp. The re- 
sistive element is isolated in a sturdy 
metal case. The intended list price is 
$2.—Electrical Merchandising, Novem- 
ber, 1928. 


* * * 


“Propp” 40-Watt 
Flasher 


The M. Propp 
Company, 524 
Broadway, New 
York City, is offer- 


4 ing a new 40-watt 
flasher for use in 
Mabulad decorative lighting 


ii effects and. for 
Christmas tree 
outfits. The in- 
tended retail price 
of the flasher is 
50c. — Electrical 
Merchandising, 
November, 1928. 
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“Bersted” Corn Popper 


In the new “Tip-Top” electric corn 
popper of the Bersted Manufacturing 
Company, 5201 West 65th Street, Chi- 
cago, the corn is popped, salted and but- 
tered at the same time. The top of the 
popper can be tipped and the buttered 
popped corn poured into a dish. It is 
not necessary to touch the corn with the 
hands during the entire operation. 

The popper is made of heavy sheet 
steel, nickel plated, all parts being copper 
plated under nickel. It has Nichrome 
heating element. Red, blue, green or 
black handles and cords may be had. 
The intended retail price is $5.95.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, November, 1928. 





“Royal” Combination: 
Cleaning-Spraying Unit 


Announcement has been made by the 
P. A. Geier Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
of a new portable combination cleaning 
and spraying unit. 

The unit consists of a vacuum cleaner 
body so designed and equipped as to be 
conveniently slung from the shoulder on 
a carrying strap. The cleaning outfit 
includes hose and full equipment of 
swiveled suction and blower tools for 
vacuum cleaning. The spraying outfit 
consists of a Model D “Royal” sprayer 
and three extra containers for holding 
various spray liquids.—HEHlectrical Mer- 
chandising, November, 1928. 





Sprayer Attachment for 


Vacuum Cleaner 
The Illinois Stamping & Manufactur- 


ing Company, 220 North Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, Ill., is offering the job- 
bing trade a sprayer attachment for 
vacuum cleaners. The sprayer is made 
to handle lacquer, paint, disinfectants, 
etc. The valve of the sprayer can be 
adjusted. for any size spray of paint 
or liquid. The sprayer is finished in 
either nickel, ebony or mat gold and is 
claimed to be absolutely rust-proof.— 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 
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“Arrow” Range Plugs 
and Receptacles 


The Arrow Electric Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., is introducing a line of new 
heavy-duty plugs and receptacles for 
use with the electric range and other 
heavy-duty appliances. Among the new 
devices, rated 60 amp., 125 volts, 40 
amp., 250 volts, are a porcelain cap with 
4-in. cord hole, a porcelain cap with 
2 in. cord hole and a porcelain cord grip 
cap, 3 in. hole (all 30 amp.), a composi- 
tion cord grip cap, 3 in. hole (30 amp.), 
a heavy duty cap for BX cable (40 
amp.) and a heavy duty angle cap for 
BX cable (40 amp.), a flush receptacle 
with plaster box cover, a solid brass 
plate for this receptable, a solid brass 
plate with contacts for ground, a .060 
steel plate with contacts for ground, a 
porcelain surface receptacle and a por- 
celain sub base for surface receptacle.— 
Electrical Merchandising, Nevember, 
1928. 

















New “Hubbell” Devices 


Harvey Hubbell, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn., is bringing out a number of new 
wiring devices. Among these new de- 
vices are a 3-wire duplex composition 
flush receptacle, side-wired, rated 10 
amp., 250 volts, 15 amp., 125 volts, with 
flush plates in brush and Lacco brass 
or in special finishes, in single, 2-gang 
and 3-gang types; 3-wire polarized flush 
motor plugs, 10 amp., 250 volts, 15 amp., 
125 volts; a 2 to 3-wire composition plug 
adapter with two tandem blades for 
insertion in any standard convenience 
outlet while the other end is equipped 
with three slots to take standard 10-amp., 
3-wire cap, grounding of the third blade 
of the adapter being accomplished by 
the use of a binding post at the side of 
the body. — Electrical Merchandising, 
November, 1928. 


Small Tubular Lamp 


For lighting up small dis- 
play spaces that will not ac- 
commodate an ordinary show 
case light and for other wide 
and varied uses in commer- 
cial and household lighting, a 
new Mazda lamp has been 
developed, known as “T-63.” 

This lamp is about as wide 
as the average fountain pen 
and but slightly taller. It is 
% in. in dlameter and 534 in. 
long. It has an intermediate 
screw base permitting the 
use of a much smaller socket 
than is permitted by the 
medium screw base of other 
tubular lamps. 

Many uses are suggested 
by the National Lamp Works: 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, 
for its new lamp, wall cases, 
shoe mirrors, etched glass 
signs, torchiers, etc.—Hlec- 
trical Merchandising, Novem- 
ber, 1928. 
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New “Walker” 
Portable Dishwasher 


All the mechanical features of the 
Walker dishwasher-sink are incorporated 
in the new Model 115 portable dish- 
washer of the Walker Dishwasher Cor- 
poration, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The dishwasher is neatly inclosed in 
a cabinet that has a flat top, providing 
additional work-table space. The cab- 
inet may be had in color, if desired. 
One or two side table leaves may be 
added at slight additional cost. 

The machine may be connected directly 
to the drain and hot water supply pipes 
or without plumbing connections, if in- 
tended for temporary installation only. 
The intended retail price of model 115 
is $149. — Electrical Merchandising, 
November, 1928. 

















New “Standard” 
Portable Air Heater 


An announcement of interest to the 
appliance field is being made by the 
Standard Electric Stove 
Toledo, Ohio. This company is bringing 
out as the first of a series of new appli- 
ances a portable electric air heater, 
known as Model H-14. The heater is 
substantially and well built. It is 18 in. 
high, has a 14-in. reflector, a concealed 
portable cord and a convenient handle. 
It is to be sold through Standard dis- 
tributors and dealers all over the United 
States. —_ Electrical Merchandising, 
November, 1928. 














* 


Wall Heater 


The Majestic Electric Appliance Com- 
pany, 1705 Allegheny Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is bringing out a new No. 18 
wall heater, fitted with a 650-wait heat- 
ing unit. : 

The specifications of the heater are: 
16 in. high, 16 in. wide, with a box or 
body fitting into a wall ort of 12% 
in. wide, 133 in. high and 3§ in. deep. 
The heater is finished in vitreous white 
enamel. It is equipped with single heat 
switch and is made for use on 110 or 
220-volt circuits a.c. or d.c. Its intended 
retail price is $18.—Hlectrical Merchan- 
dising, November, 1928. 


Company, ° 

















Range Plug and 
Receptacle 


To make the connecting and discon- 
necting of the electric range as easy 
and simple as the plugging in and out 
of the vacuum cleaner or iron, the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Merchandise 
Department, Bridgeport, Conn., is offer- 
ing new triple-pole polarity plugs and 
receptacles, rated 40 amp., 250 volt and 
60 amp., 125 volt. Catalog No. 6x547 
is a heavy-duty polarity cap with 
straight connector and grounding clips 
and Catalog No. 6x540, a heavy-duty 
polarity cap with angle connector and 
grounding clips. These caps are made 
to accommodate BX cable cords or flex- 
ible conduit having diameters from 0.950 
to 1.125 in., inclusive.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, November, 1928. 

















“Merryway” Home 
Power Unit 


Every possible kitchen task, associated 
with the preparation of food, and such 
other jobs as the sharpening of knives 
and tools, polishing of silver, brass and 
copper and the scouring of pans, shoes, 
golf clubs, etc., can be delegated to the 
the new power unit offered by the Hoe 
Corporation, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

All of the attachments offered in this 
new “Merryway” outfit are designed for 
operation from the power unit. 

Included in the new outfit are such 
attachments as a cake mixer, a food 
chopper, pea sheller, colander or masher, 
coffee mill, ice crusher, fruit juice ex- 
tractor, ice cream freezer, egg beater, 
knife and tool sharpener, buffer and 
scouring brush.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, November, 1928. 
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New “Columbia” 
Radio Receivers 


Five striking models—-two table types 
and three cabinet models—are offered 
in the new line of electric radio re- 
ceivers announced by the Columbia 
Phonograph Company, 1819 Broadway, 
New York City. 

All of these models operate on alter- 
nating current; two of them, however, 
may be had for use on direct current. 
The cabinets of the d.c. sets are exactly 
the same as those of the a.c. sets, 
although a different model designation 
is given for the sets using direct current. 
A single tuning control with illuminated 
dial is a feature of all the sets. Each 
receiver uses tuned radio frequency. 
Three models are equipped with built-in 
loudspeakers and all models are pro- 
vided with a jack so that the amplifier 
may be used for the reproduction of 
phonograph records. 

In table model C-2, in Modern Art 
design. Oriental walnut veneer, with 
“natural” finish is used, with imported 
inlays, Model C-4, a highboy cabinet, 
is representative of the Georgian period. 
Walnut finish. The intended retail 
price of the table model is $160, the 
high-boy model, $285. 

Other sets in the line are priced at 
$140 for the C-1 table model, $200 for 
C-3, a high-boy model, $285 for C-4, 
also a high-boy model, and $350 for 
C-5, likewise a high-boy model. The 
d.c. sets, C-6, (similar to C-1) and C-7 
(similar to C-3) are listed respectively, 
at $140 and $200, the same prices as 
the a.c. models.—HElectrical Merchandis- 
ing, November, 1928. 




















“Premier” Sprayer 
Attachment 


Although designed primarily for use 
With the “Premier Duplex” dasines, the 
sprayer attachment brought out by the 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner Company, Inc., 
Cleveland, Chio, can be made to fit prac- 
tically every household cleaner. 

An outstanding feature of the new 
sprayer is its nozzle construction, to per- 
mit accurate and positive adjustment of 
the spray according to the work to be 

one. A coarse or heavy spray can be 
changed instantly to a fine mist, which 
IS necessary when a very smooth finish 
$3 desired. The intended retail price is 


29. — Electrical isi 
November, 1928. Merchandising, 


Electrical Merchandising, N ovember, 1928 





New “Automatic” 
Washer With Invertible 
Agitator 


An aluminum agitator that is instantly 
reversible, from top drive or overhead 
agitator to bottom drive or submerged 
agitator, is the prominent feature of the 
new Model 22 ‘‘Duo-Disc’’ washer of the 
Automatic Washer Company, Newton, 
Iowa. 

With this new agitator, the washer 
can perform all-around service, provid- 
ing a submerged disk or bottom drive 
for light washings and an overhead disk 
or top drive for heavy washings. 

Other features of the new washer are 
the curvilinear copper tub, self-draining 
of unusually large capacity, holding 18 
gal. of water and 7 lb. of dry clothing. 
It has laminated 
steel and fiber 
gears and rack- 
bars, machine- 
cut worm and 
gear operating in 
bath of oil and 
large steel crank 
operating both 
washer and 
wringer. It has 
pressed steel con- 
struction, rust- 
proofed with 
Udylite. West- 
inghouse motor. 
The wringer is 
a reversible, 
swinging, all- 
steel wringer, 
locking rigidly in 
four positions. 
The wringer may 
be used on both 
sides of the tub. 
The intended re- 
tail price is $95. 
+ lectrical Merchandising, November, 
1928. 

















Combination Cigarette 
Box and Lighter 


Novel and attractive is a new electric 
lighter brought out by the MHance- 
Parker Manufacturing Company, Meri- 
den, Conn. This new “Smokerlite” No. 
50 is a combination cigarette box and 
lighter and retails for $5. 

It is modernistic in design, in bronze 
finish with satin copper decoration. Its 
size is 23 in. square and 24% in. high and 
it is made to accommodate from twenty 
to thirty cigarettes. 

The lighter is made for operation on 
any 110/120-volt circuit. It is equipped 
with 6 ft. of flexible silk cord and two- 
piece attachment plug. The bottom is 
felt-covered and the heating unit is re- 
movable and guaranteed for one year.— 
7 Merchandising, November, 





Cord Grip Plug Cap 


An unbreakable attachment plug cap 
with an improved type of cord grip is 
announced by The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. 
Co., 123 Twelfth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
we Merchandising, November, 





New “White Cross” 
Percolator and 


Waffle Iron 


Among the new products announced 
by the National Stamping & Electric 
Works, 3212 West Lake Street, Chicago, 
are the percolator and waffle iron pic- 
tured. 

The percolator is made in 6-cup and 
8-cup capacity. It is a copper pot, fin- 
ished in nickel, and has heat-proof glass 
top and ebonized handle. The intended 
retail price of the 6-cup size No. 291, is 
$7.50; the 8-cup model, No. 292, $8.50. 

The waffle iron, No. 255, is in Colonial 
design, with colored handles and cord 
to match. It is rated at 660 watts. The 
base extends beyond the grid far enough 
to catch any surplus batter and a 
specially designed air chamber between 
the hot grid and base prevents any bat- 
ter from burning and keeps the intense 
heat of the grids from affecting the 
polished table. The intended retail price 
is $8.—Electrical Merchandising, Novem- 
ber, 1928. 





“Faries” Adjustable 
Lamp 


Among the line of adjustable bedside 
table lamps and bed lamps, designed 
specially for hotel use by the Faries 
Manufacturing Company, Decatur, IIl., 
is lamp No. 3687 illustrated. 

This lamp is suitable for bedside table 
or desk. Its height, to center of first 
joint, is 9 in.; to the center of second 
joint, 18 in. The shade is 6% in. in 
diameter. The lamp may be had in 
Pompeiian gold and vermillion finish, 
listing at $7 and in art gold at $8.25.— 
— Merchandising. November, 
1928. 
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anufacturers” | Dealer Helps 


Show window, counter, mail advertising and specialty 
help the dealer get more business 


aids offered to 


“Yale-Bond” Flashlight 
Slogan Contest 


To introduce a new name and a new line, 
the Bond Electric Company, Jersey City, 
N. J., formerly the Yale Electric Corpora- 
tion, has prepared a contest, open to the 
public. The contest opens on November 1 
and will run through November and 
December. In the customer contest $10,000 
will be awarded to the 1,183 people sub- 
mitting the best slogans on the features 
of “Yale-Bond” flashlights or Mono-Cells 
which they consider most important. 
National advertising announcing the con- 
test to the public has been scheduled, also 
radio programs over 21 important radio 
stations, and to help tell the story, a series 
of window displays and selling helps are 
offered ‘the dealer. 

An additional contest with $2,500 in 
awards, is open to dealers and prizes will 
be distributed among retailers extending 
the best co-operation during the contest 
period. Any dealer in the country may 
enter the contest. ; 

In each of the newspaper and magazine 
advertisements and in the radio broadcast- 
ing, only five of the six principle “Yale- 
Bond” features will be described, and to 
learn about the “sixth” or “mystery fea- 
ture” customers will be directed to a coun- 
ter card depicting this feature. Counter 
cards, of course, can be seen only in the 
store of the company’s authorized dealers. 





Lightolier “Blue Book” 


Customers will find it a distinct pleasure 
to select lighting equipment from the de 
luxe “Blue Book of Authentic Designs in 
Decorative Lighting” published by the 
Lightolier Company, 569 Broadway, New 
York City. -The book makes an_ ideal 
“counter” or “studio” book, from which 
customers can select fixtures without the 
necessity of the dealer carrying the various 
fixtures in stock. 

The fixtures are illustrated in color and 
the list price and a full description of each 
fixture is given. Artistic sketches show 
fixtures from the various lines in appro- 
priate settings. The book contains 80 pages 
and is attractively bound in blue leatherette 
with gold stamping. 

Another new Lightolier publication is its 
1928-1929 lamp catalog, of 14 pages, printed 
in rotogravure. Both these publications 
raise the standard of lighting equipment 
selection to a very high plane, giving to 
lighting equipment a place and importance 
ranking with fine furniture and other deco- 
rative household furnishings. 





Tue Coperanp Sates Company, 630 
Lycaste Street, Detroit, Mich., has some 
attractive printed matter on the Copeland 
refrigerators and water coolers. This 
material includes a combination folder and 
letter head, two colorful little booklets on 
household refrigeration and a larger book- 
let on household and commercial systems. 
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Gift Boxes for “Universal” 
Appliances 


Believing that the old slogan, ‘Well 
displayed is half sold” still goes, Lan- 
ders, Frary & Clark, New Britain, 
Conn., are offering ‘Universal’ appli- 
ances, packed in attractive, modern- 
istic gift boxes, rich in colorings and 
linings. These boxes show off the 
gleaming nickel of the appliances to 
excellent advantage. 





“Dorfan” Contest for Boys 


Beginning November 1 and ending Jan- 
uary 10, the great climax of the “Dorfan” 
electric train contest will be reached during 
the peak of the Christmas season centering 
interest on toy trains. 

This contest is open to any boy between 
7 and 16 years of age, in the United States 
and its possessions and Canada. Prizes 
will be awarded on the answers to five 
questions stated on the official contest 
folder. Four of the questions deal with 
railroad history, and the material from 
which the answers can be formulated are 
found in the folder under “Marvelous Rail- 
road Facts,” a story of the railroads of the 
world, romantic facts in railroad history, 
the world’s highest bridge, the world’s 
longest electrified line, the world’s longest 
freight train, etc. The fifth question deals 
with “Dorfan” trains. 

The official contest folder can be ob- 
tained from “Dorfan” dealers only and no 
entries will be accepted unless written on 
this folder. One million of these folders 
have been prepared by the Dorfan Com- 
pany, 135 Jackson Street, Newark, N. J., 
for distribution to its dealers. A striking 
counter or window card has been prepared 
featuring the prizes and telling the boys 
to “Ask Here for Official Contest Folders.” 





“WRINGING—THE SECRET OF A 
WHITER WASH” is the title of an 


-attractive booklet issued by the Lovell 


Manufaciuring Company, Erie, Pa. This 
booklet, as its title readily reveals, deals 
with the subject of wringing and points 
out the importance of proper and thorough 
wringing or pressing out the water from 
the clothes, also the necessity for proper 
care of the wringer rolls. 





Westinghouse Offers 

















Two Effective Displays 














Now is the time when people’s thoughts turn to heaters and warmth. The West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, Mansfield, Ohio, offers this “Cozy 


Glow” window display to turn such thoughts into heater sales. 


Another new 


Westinghouse display is one intended for the late Fall cleaner campaign. This 
display stands nearly 3 ft. high and is lithographed in seven colors. 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1928 
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Our Platform: 
Better Dealers 














Weather Forecast: 
Fine for Heaters 
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New York 


“For the Man at the Sales Front” 


November, 1928 








A Sales Record to 
Be Proud Of 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—J. R. 
(Jerry) Whitsell has an- 
nexed 1927 sales honors in 
the St. Joseph Railway, 
Light, Heat & Power Com- 
pany’s new business depart- 
ment—a Doherty property— 
by selling in that time 20 
electric refrigerators, 33 
washing machines, 41 sweep- 
ers, 52 radio sets, 95 irons, 
20 percolators and 25 toast- 
ers. Truly a record to be 
proud of. 











21st Annual Electrical 
Exposition Attracts 


New York Crowds 


Many Dealers Attend Exhibit in 
Opening Days 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—As we 
write this news item the twenty- 
first annual Electrical and Indus- 
trial Exposition held in Grand 
Central Palace is coming to a close. 
With a display of thousands of 
electrical appliances, including the 
very latest in labor saving and 
health making machines, it opened 
at the Palace on Wednesday, 
October 17, for a ten-day exhibi- 
tion. The first three days were 
given over exclusively to the trade 
as the first electrical trade show 
ever held anywhere. Many con- 
tractors, wholesalers, retailers and 
others engaged in the electrical 
business throughout the United 
States have had an opportunity 
here to inspect the latest products 
of manufacturers. 

‘he show opened to the general 
public beginning Saturday morn- 
ing, October 20. Television was 
demonstrated daily through the 
ass‘stance of Radio Station WRNY 
ani the courtesy of the Pilot 
Electric Manufacturing Company 
of Brooklyn, attracting consider- 
able crowds. 

This year’s show had more color 
than usual because of the modern 
hues that are being applied to 
kitchen equipment and devices. 
Various shades of pleasing color- 
ings are to be seen in lighting fix- 
tures, refrigerators, washers, per- 
co.ators, and similar appliances for 
the home. New inventions, which 
were recently added to the long 
‘ist of electrical appliances, were 
numerous and helped hold the in- 
terest of the crowds. These in- 

(Turn to next page, column 4) 








Hudson-Mohawk League Formed 
5 Independent Groups Are “Chapters” 









League Activity in Albany, Schenectady, Amster- 
dam, Gloversville, Johnstown Now Centralized. 
Individual Leagues Retain Own Officers 




















Colorful 
N. Y. Trade Show 





Pyramiding to the high 
ceiling of Grand Central 
Palace, Rex Cole’s re- 
frigerator display at- 
tracted considerable at- 
tention. 

The New York & Queens 
Power and Light Com- 
pany’s cross-section of an 
electrified bungalow was 
particularly effective. 


Another refrigerator 
well represented 





Graybar’s display caught and held the attention of visiting dealers. 


Electrical M erchandising, November, 1928 





By D. R. WicKHAM 


Secretary-Manager, 
Hudson-Mohawk Electric League 


ALBANY, N. Y.—On Septem- 
ber 28 the Society for Electrical 
Development granted a Red Seal 
operating license to the newly 
formed Hudson-Mohawk Electric 
League and in one month, the Hud- 
son-Mohawk League has brought 
into one organization five separate 
independent Leagues operating in a 
centralized territory within a radius 
of fifty miles in the Hudson- 
Mohawk Valleys, New York. 

Prior to this consolidation, each 
of the independent Leagues in 
Albany, Schenectady, Amsterdam, 
Johnstown-Gloversville, and Colum- 
bia County operated without 
knowledge of what their neighbor 
Leagues were doing. Three of the 
most centralized Leagues were op- 
erating under a different set of Red 
Seal specifications. 

The New York Power and Light 
Corporation, whose territory em- 
braced all five Leagues, was placed 
in a difficult position. While the 
utility company was interested in 
League work and was giving finan- 
cial support to each League, little 
or no assistance could be obtained 
except through the company’s dis- 
trict managers who were too busy 
with company work to give the 
Leagues the attention they needed 
and deserved. 

Under the plan, each League now 
operating as a chapter retains its 
own officers, treasury, and by-laws. 
They run their own local affairs in 
their own way. They can take ad- 
vantage of quantity buying of 
publicity material by pooling their 
orders with the other chapters and 
paying their share. They can pre- 
pare and place advertising econom- 
ically and more effectively by tell- 
ing the same story all over the 
territory at the same time, thus 
making their promotional activity 
more impressive. 

With the present set up, the 
utility company has one represent- 
ative to attend all the chapter meet- 
ings. The chapters have available 
the full time services of a secre- 
tary-manager provided by the pub- 
lic utility, who in the operation of 
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promotional work has his time so 
divided that he can attend all chap- 
ter meetings and make. his report 
at all board meetings. 

Provisions are made for the for- 
mation of new chapters in this dis- 
trict by a ruling that automatically 
places a representative of any new 
chapter hereafter formed on the 
Board of Directors of the parent 
company. The present Board is 
composed of five chapter repre- 
sentatives, four of whom are con- 
tractors, one is a jobber, and two 
men represent the public utility. 

The mechanics for reorganization 
were very simple. The only action 
necessary was the adoption by each 
league of a standard set of Red 
Seal specifications, the appointment 
by each league of a representative 
to act as a member of the Board 
of Directors of the parent league, 
and finally changing the name of 
the independent league to the name 
of a chapter of the Hudson- 
Mohawk League. 

Both the contractors and the 
utility feel that this reorganization 
on a practical working basis will be 
of mutual benefit to themselves and 
to the electrical industry in general. 





Moyes Leaves Rainbow 





Resigns Post As Vice-President 
and General Manager 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—William 
R. Moyes has resigned as vice 
president and general manager ot 
the Rainbow Appliance Corpora- 
tion and its affiliated companies. 
This terminates a connection of 
twenty years with the organization 
which eight years ago took over 
and developed the Rainbow auto- 
matic ironer. 








Huse Heads Illuminat- 
ing Society 





Phila Electric Sales Manager New 
President of Group 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Mer- 
ritt C. Huse, sales manager of the 
Philadelphia Electric Company and 
the Philadelphia Suburban-Coun- 
ties Gas & Electric Company has 
been elected president of the Illumi- 
nating Engineering Society. Ini- 
tially connected with the utility 
business as a practical engineer 
Huse became interested in com- 
mercial and sales work in 1917 
when he joined the Philadelphia 
utility. 


Michigan Wins 
National Electric 
Power’s Cup 











Has Best 1927 Merchandise Sales 
Record in System 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Merchandise 
honors for the year ending July, 
1928, in the National Electric 
Power Company system go to the 





Michigan Electric Power Com- 
pany, this utility receiving the 
President’s Cup. Merchandise 


sales per customer for Michigan 
during this period averaged $13.69; 
net profit, before new _ business 
credit ; 6.7 per cent, inventory turn- 
over 3.85 per cent; ratio of ac- 
counts receivable to sales 23 per 
cent; range and refrigerator sales 
in relation to quota, 190.3 per cent; 
increase in kilowatt-hours per cus- 
tomer, 70. These features governed 
the decision of the management in 
awarding the cup. 









Latecomers at Association 


out to welcome the boat. 


Island, 
always assured a warm welcome. 


Welcome 


Stranger 


are 


Henderson Harbor, 
The “gang” invariably turns 


Here’s a group waiting at the landing. 


At the extreme left is Frank Wiggin, manager of ‘The Island,” 


next him, wearing a white hat, is Dave Birdsell of the City 


Brotherly Love. 
with a bundle of speeches; 


Then we have George Jacquet of the S. E. D 
just over his shoulder Sam Adams 


of 


Chase, veteran chairman of the welcome committee and in the 


foreground Alfred Volker, Jr., also of Philadelphia. 


The next 


in line, wearing the familiar white slouch hat, is Brewster Hall 
of Syracuse and the fellow holding down the railing at the right 
is Tom Jabine of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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U. S. Honors Edison 




















Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew Mellon, presents the gold medal of 


Congress to Thomas A. Edison at the Edison Laboratories, a tribute to 
Mr. Edison’s scientific accomplishments. 





Why Climb? 

















The startling similarity be- 
tween Eugene Creed’s attitude 
and that of the Rodin statue, 
“The Thinker,” is not entirely 
accidental. Creed, who is gen- 
eral merchandise manager for 
The Potomac Edison Company, 
is thoughtfully considering the 
fact that now that he has 
climbed to the top of Colorado’s 
famous Lookout Mountain he 
must proceed, willy-nilly, to 
climb right down again. 





Mohawk-Hudson Wind- 
ing Up Lamp Kit Drive 





Utility Made History Last Year 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Though sales 
figures are not available as we close 
this issue of Electrical Merchandis- 
ing we have a report that the 
Mohawk-Hudson Companies, oper- 
ating in northern New York State, 
are closing a successful lamp kit 
campaign. All company properties, 
it will be remembered, participated 
in a record breaking drive of simi- 
lar nature last year which resulted 
in the sale of 66,000 lamp kits at 
$1.61 per each. This year’s kit, 
made up of one 25-watt lamp, two 








40-watters, two 60 watt and one 100. 





New Servel Ad, Man 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—William 
Reynolds, who has been associated 
with Servel Sales, Inc. since 1926 
is the company’s new advertising 
manager, succeeding J. M. Bickel, 
who has resigned to become sales 
manager of Holmes Products, Inc. 
Prior to his connection with Servel, 
Reynolds was advertising manager 
for the New York and Queens 
Electric Light & Power Company. 





New York’s Show 


(—from page 103) 


cluded small electric washers that 
can almost be packed in a hat box, 
an egg boiler that cooks the break- 
fast eggs right on the dining room 
table by a sort of percolator device 
using steam, a device that quickly 
mends runs in silk stockings, and 
a new moving picture camera 
which will take color movies at 


‘home. 


Speakers on various electrical 
subjects were scheduled to broad- 
cast over WRNY from the glass 
inclosed studio on the third floor 
of the Grand Central Palace as part 
of the program of the exposition. 
Among those speakers scheduled 
were: 

John Douglas Gordon, radio edi- 
tor of the New York World; 
Eloise Davidson, home economics 


adviser, NCE EAS: Katherine 
Fisher, director of the Good 
Housekeeping Institute; F. W. 


Mordaunt Hall, motion picture 
critic. New York Times; Lucus S. 
Storrs, managing director, Elec- 
trical Railroad Association; E. H. 
Rosenquest, president, Westchesier 
Lighting Company and Bronx (as 
and Electric Company; James 11. 
McGraw, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company; F. W. Kittner, direc‘or 
of research, Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company «4d 
Earl Whitehorne, editorial director 
of Electrical Merchandising. 
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THE Firinc LINE NEws 











78-Yr. Young 


Prizewinner 


STOCKTON, CAL.—The 
younger generation of sales- 
men have no corner on “pep” 
if the General Electric Com- 
pany’s latest refrigeration 
sales school report means 
anything. E. W. Drury, 78- 
year-old salesman for L. H. 
Bennett, local dealer, finished 
the school course with an 
average of 91.3 per cent, one 
of the highest grades re- 
corded. 











Freeman Re-Elected 


S.E.D. Head 


Group Will Split Future Quarterly 
Meetings Into Two Sessions 


NEW -YORK, N. Y.—At the 
annual meeting of the Society for 
Electrical Development held here 
October 23 W. W. Freeman, vice- 
president of the Columbia Gas & 
Electric Company and chairman of 
the Union Gas & Electric Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, was re-elected 
president. The following men were 
elected ranking vice-presidents in 
the order named: 

C. L. Chamblin, president of the 
Association of Electragists, Int’l, 
and president of the California 
Electrical Construction Company ; 
H. B. Crouse, president of the Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers 
Association and president of the 
Crouse-Hinds Company of Syr- 
acuse; R. Bourke Corcoran, man- 
ager of the Electric Association, 
Chicago, and chairman of the Elec- 
trical League Council; George E. 
Cullinan, chairman of the executive 
committee of the National Elec- 
trical Wholesalers Association and 
vice-president of the Braybar Elec- 
tric Company and P. S. Arkwright, 
president of the National Electric 
Light Association and president 
of the Georgia Power Co. 

C. L. Edgar, president of the 
Edison Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany of Boston was _ re-elected 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, and S. L. Nicholson, vice- 
president of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, 
vice-chairman. 

R. Bourke Corcoran, incoming 
chairman of the League Council as 
vice-president replaced J. E. North 
of the Cleveland Electrical League 
and former chairman of the League 
Council’ who continues as a direc- 
tor. E. D. Tolles, managing direc- 
tor of the National Electrical 
Wholesalers Association, replaced 

- S. Price, as a member of the 
S. E. D. Executive Committee. 

With respect to furthering the 
Purpose of the directorate as a 
forum and clearing house for com- 
mon problems, it was agreed 
unanimously that hereafter quar- 
terly meetings of the board should 
be divided into two sessions in order 
that adequate attention may 
Siven to reviewing and acting upon 
Problems which affect all. 








Close-Up Of A “Conference” 

















When the banana oil salesman, after a long, hot ride on the 
interurban trolley, called at The F. W. Wakefield Brass Com- 
pany’s “Red Spot” factory at Vermilion, Ohio, he was sweetly 
informed by Flo, the efficient private secretary, that both Mr. 
Wakefield and Mr. Wilson were “in conference” and could not be 
disturbed. In this snap-shot of the ‘‘conference,” held topside of 
the Marie II in Vermilion harbor, you will observe how thor- 
oughly undisturbed they are, despite the presence of two solemn 
and serious editorial thinkers and a heavyweight glass manufac- 
turer. From left to right: James M. Lewis, president of the 
Consolidated Lamp & Glass Company; A. F. Wakefield, vice- 
president and general manager of The F. W. Wakefield Brass 
Company; Frank B. Rae, Jr., contributing editor, Electrical 
Merchanding; L. E. Moffatt, managing editor, Electrical Mer- 
chandising, and F. I. (‘“Tug’’) Wilson, ‘‘Red Spot” sales manager. 





Identification? 


Copelanders Crash 





“Crismus’”’? Cube 





Contest 
Clocks, Cocktail Shakers, Etc., 
Provided as Prizes in Big 


Refrigerator Drive 


DETROIT, MICH. — Copeland 
refrigerator salesmen everywhere 
are joining in a nationwide cam- 
paign known as the “Crismus” 
campaign, sponsored by the Cope- 
land Sales Company of Detroit, 
which has offered many merchan- 
dise prizes. The drive for more 
fall and holiday business opened 
October 8 and will continue until 
December 1. Winners will be an- 
nounced in a later issue of Elec- 
trical Merchandising. 

















National Lamp Appointee 


CLEVELAND, OHIO.—O. F. 
Haas of the National Lamp Works 
of the General Electric Company’s 
engineering department has been 
appointed assistant general sales 
manager of the Atlantic-Federal 
division of the company in New 
York City. 





We have a sneaking suspicion 
that this chromo of John Olson 
was taken by George Richards 
& Company by way of prepared- 
ness. John made the _ crack 
some time ago that if he wound 
up in the sand traps again the 
company would be dragging the 
river for his body. (They would 
not find it, of course. He would 
be at home, comfortably ens- 
conced in a plush-covered arm- 
chair, drowning his sorrows in a 
voluminous copy of Electrical 
Merchandising.) 


New Steinite G.M. 


ATCHISON, KAN. — Lester 
Abelson, who will be remembered 
as the Steinite Radio Company’s 
Chicago supervisor, has just been 
placed in charge of the Atchison 
plants as general manager. 





Potomac Edison Changes 


HAGERSTOWN, MD.—Et- 
gene Creed, general merchandise 
manager of the Potomac Edison 
Company and subsidiaries, writes 
from Hagerstown of the appoint- 
ment of R. M. Hall as merchandise 
manager at Martinsburg. H. A. 
James of Waynesboro district has 
been elevated to a similar position. 


Stow-it Election 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—D. 
Walker Wear of this city has been 
elected president of the Stow 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
which makes the small “Stow-it” 
electric washer. 
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National Plan for 
Industrial-Commercial 
Lighting Set Up As 
Red Seal Companion 





Franklin Specification Adopted by 
S.E.D. Works Beautifully in 
Chicago, Corcoran Says 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—A nation- 
ally endorsed lighting plan for 
industrial and commercial interiors, 
to be known as the Franklin Speci- 
fication, was adopted on behalf of 
all branches of the electrical indus- 
try, by The Society for Electrical 
Development at the annual meeting 
of its board of directors. 

The proposed plan which rep- 
resents a simplified pattern for in- 
stallations of correct and economical 
lighting is set up as a companion 
piece to the Red Seal Plan for 
adequate wiring in residences, which 
is now operated nationally as a free 
service through local electrical 
leagues. 

Included in the plan of procedure 
for making the plan operative in 
local territories are the following 
recommendations: That the speci- 
fication be national in character 
under copyright by the Society, and 
under guidance by an industry ad- 
visory committee; that the central 
station or electrical league, or both 
acting together, within a given ter- 
ritory, function on behalf of the 
local industry as the local sponsor 
of the plan under a license issued 
by the Society, in a manner similar 
to the Red Seal licenses; that light- 
ing installations be inspected by 
qualified specialists of the licensee, 
and where such installations con- 
form to specification requirements 
they are to be certified; that 
licensees may issue a design certi- 
ficate wherever an inspected plan 
or design is in accord with the 
specification; that promotional and 
operating materials for local use be 
produced by the Society at price 
to cover cost. 

The personnel of the commercial 
and industrial lighting committee, 
comprising thirty members and 
chairmen of the important national 
groups actively interested in the 
lighting business are as follows: 


D. C. Birdsell, Chairman, 
c/o Decorative Lamp & Chade 
Company 


L. E. Mayer, chairman, Archi- 
tects and Engineers Committee, 
Association of Electragists—Int. ; 
Julius Daniels, chairman, Commer- 
cial National Section, National 
Electric Light Assn.; C. H. Ferris, 
assistant business manager, I]lumi- 
nating Glassware Guild; H. F. 
Barnes, Edison Lamp Works, of 
General Electric Co.; E. M. Beach, 
Westinghouse Lamp Co.; Joseph F. 
Becker, The United Elec. Lt. & Pr. 
Co.; E. L. Bradbury, Holophane 
Glass Co.; F. S. Price, chairman, 
Committee on Ltg. Fixtures and 
Reflectors, National Elec’l Whole- 
salers Assn.; Arthur Miller, chair- 
man, Industrial Lighting Section, 
National Elec’! Manufacturers 
Assn.; R. Bourke Corcoran, chair- 
man, Electrical League Council; 
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with the wonderful new 


ROTOMATIC 


The switch rotates 
—and it locks auto- 
matically. Will 
never light unless 
you want it to light. 
Like the “safety” 
on “ao "tureacm . 


Ray-O-VacBat- 
teries fitall flash- 
lights and make 
them better. 


Ray-O-Vac Features 


1. New Rotomatic Switch. 2. Floating contact point 
insures perfect electrical contact. 3. Shock absorber 
construction protects the bulb and lengthens its life. 
4. Ribbed case for sturdiness. 5. Nine styles — even 
spread, focused, or widely diffused light; 2-cell size— 
or “Long Boy”’ 3-cell size. 6. Two finishes—all nickel 
with black Bakelite switch; black, with red Bakelite 
switch and nickel trim. 


OKO) FUELS 
FLASHLIGHT 





\ a you’ve seen the Ray-O-Vac Rotomatic, you 


cannot fully appreciate flashlight profit possibilities. 
As greatan advance over the old-style flashlightas the match 
was over the tinder box! 


Nine times in ten the life of a flashlight is measured by 
the life of its switch. The Rotomatic Switch is entirely new 
and different. It’s built for lifetime service! ‘ 


The Rotomatic Switch is a separate unit. It is not attached 
to the flashlight barrel. It fits into the flashlight head. Real 
Bakelite insulates switch from batteries. Only one small 
point forms contact. 

Handsomely displayed in the special Ray-O-Vac assortment case, the 
new features and obvious advantages of these flashlights sell them- 
selves over your counter. Nine styles, four types, wide range of prices. 
Advertising in Saturday Evening Post and Country Gentleman is sell- 
ing your customers the Ray-O-Vac Rotomatic Flashlight. Get in on 
these certain profits. Write your jobber today. 


FRENCH BATTERY COMPANY 
Factory: Madison, Wisconsin 
Sales Office: 30 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Also makers of Ray-O-Vac “A”, “B” and “C” Radio Batteries, Ray-O-Vac Flas 
light Batteries, Ray-O-Vac Telephone Batteries and Ray-O-Vac Ignition Batteries. 
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THE Fieainc LIne News 





W. E. Clement, New Orleans Pub. 
Serv., Inc.; E. J. Dailey, Graybar 
Electric Co.; W. L. Frost, So. 
Calif. Edison Co.; Norman J. 
Hickox, Curtis Lighting, Inc.; J. S. 
Hogan, Northern States Pr. Co.; 
Paul W. Jenkins, MacBeth-Evans 
Glass Co.; H. W. Martine, Martine 
Electric Co.; Charles C. Munroe, 
The Detroit Edison Co.; J. M. 
Shute, Central Illinois Lt. Co.; 
W. D. Steele, Benjamin Elec. Mfg. 
Co.; E. D. Stryker, National Lamp 
Works of G. E. Co.; E. D. Tillson, 
Commonwealth Edison Company. 


TECHNICAL SuB-COMMITTEE 

E. D. Tillson, chairman; Arthur 
A. Brainard, Philadelphia Electric 
Company; Carl A. Fisher, Consol- 
idated Gas Elec. Light & Power 
Company of Baltimore; Ward Har- 
rison, National Lamn Works of 


G. E. Co.; Samuel G. Hibben, 
Commercial Engineering Dept., 
Westinghouse Lamp Company; 


A. L. Powell, The Edison Lamp 
Works of G. E. Co. 


PROMOTIONAL SuB-COMMITTEE 


E. D. Stryker, chairman; E. M. 

Beach, R. Bourke Corcoran, Julius 
Daniels, Charles C. Munroe, E. D. 
Tillson, R. W. Staud, Benjamin 
Elec. Mfg. Co. 
_ The original Franklin Specifica- 
tion was developed by the Electric 
Association, Chicago, and R. Bourke 
Corcoran, its manager reports thai 
more than 200 installations have 
been made in a little more than 
two years and that the Franklin 
Specification has been accepted by 
the architects of that vicinity. 





Mississippi Power Closes 
Successful Housewiring 
Drive 





261 Contracts Obtained 


JACKSON, MISS. — Salesmen 
of the Mississippi Power & Light 
Company, in all its properties, have 
just concluded a drive for more 
housewiring contracts, closing in 
all, 261 contracts or 104 per cent 
of the quota established before the 
campaign. QO. E. Stanfield, man- 
ager of the company’s office at 
Purvis won a Radiola radio for 
high prize, selling 866 per cent of 
his quota. Eddie Lenz, Jr., man- 
ager at Edwards, won second with 
366 per cent of quota and Roy Rob- 
bins, manager at Pelahatchie, won 
third place with 275 per cent of 
quota. Winning salesmen, listed in 
order of individual standing, were: 
J. J. Powell and D. C. Lea of 
Jackson and Jimmie O’Steen of 
Lexington. 


Tafel in Nashville 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—The Tafel 
Electric Company of this city has 
opened a branch at Nashville, 
under the management of Dave A. 
Spence, a local man who has been 
in the electrical business since be- 
fore the war. Dan Reid, another 
well-known Nashville man, is in 
charge of the new warehouse. This 
1s the second Tafel “wholesale 
only house in Tennessee, the other 
being in Chattanooga. 











League Lauds North 

















At Association Island, J. E. 
North, retiring chairman of The 
League Council, received the 
following testimonal: ‘“‘Mr. North 
was a pioneer in co-operative 
work in Cleveland. To his 
efforts are due very largely the 
noteworthy achievements of The 
Electrical League of Cleveland 
of which he is president. Equally 
valuable have been his contribu- 
tions to the healthy growth of 
the co-operative movement na- 
tionally... . <” 

















a . 
Shows and Conventions Coming 
National Electrical Credit 
| eee LCR ee Chicago November 15-16 
Nattional Electrical Whole- 
salers Ass’n............ SiS ss, wie Bose Chicago November 12-16 
Philadelphia Electric & 
Radio Exp. (Phila. Elect. _ 
OUGB)) .2.<-6<.:<.ssc00. Coliseum Philadetphia November 17-24 
The Electric Association 
(Annual Dinner)....... Palmer House Chicago, Ill. November 15 
Dover Office Moves New Sunlight S.M. 
DOVER, OHIO.—The New 


York City office of the Dover 
Manufacturing Company has been 
moved from 200 Fifth Avenue to 
the Graybar Building at 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, we are advised by 
the company’s home office. H. E. 
Mitchell is in charge of sales in 
New York. 


Hart Joins Majestic 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Frank P. 
Hart, for many years a well-known 
figure in sales work throughout the 
middle west, has joined the staff of 
Grigsby-Grunow Company as as- 
sistant to the general sales man- 
ager, Herbert E. Young. The com- 
pany manufactures Majestic a.c. 
radio receivers. 





Gainaday’s Big Bugs 





Twice a year the Gainaday washer executives and division managers 


“make whoopee” at the big Pittsburgh plant. 


mass photos hereyah. 


If you crave to explore 





Lonely Louisville 


Sockets Filled— 
And How 
Gas-Electric Company Sells 56,600 


Lamps. Average Watts 59.2 
Per Customer 








LOUISVILLE. _ Ky. The 
Louisville Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, in a recent campaign, suc- 
ceeded in selling 56,600 incandes- 
cent lamps to residential customers 
within the city limits, an average 
of 59.2 watts per customer. The 
average number of lamns per resi- 
dence customer was .952 and the 
average wattage of lamps sold 62.1 
watts. 

The drive was carried on for six 
weeks. The Louisville company 
hired for the work about twenty 


junior salesmen who were for the | 
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most part university students who 
worked on a combined salary and 


| commission basis, receiving $1 per 


8-hours day plus one-half mil for 
each watt sold. Two truck drivers, 
two crew supervisors and two 
clerks also participated, truck driv- 
ers receiving $2.50 per 9-hour day 
and each clerk $2 per 8-hour day. 
The supervisors were selected from 
the company’s regular staff. Sales 
were limited to inside frosted lamps 
(Mazda) and five sizes, 25-40-50- 
60 and 100 watt, were selected for 
sale, solicitations being limited to 
residential customers. 


The company spent $6,381 for 
advertising which consisted of 8 
pieces of direct sales copy and one 
piece of copy which thanked the 
customers for their response and 
urged that lamps in the future be 
purchased from dealers. A proof 
of this ad was sent to every dealer 
in the city. 











Leininger to Push Motor Sales 


WARREN, OHIO. — Appoint- 
ment of C. C. Leininger as general 
sales manager of the Sunlight Elec- 
trical Manufacturing Company has 
been announced by J. B. Estabrook, 
general manager. Leininger will 
assume charge of extensive sales 
activity in connection with Sun- 
light’s new magnetic induction 
motor and will be remembered as 
former sales manager of Prest-o- 
lite, Inc. and.sales manager, domes- 
tic division, Kelvinator, Inc. 





Georgia Power Refrig- 
eration Drive Over 


With $216,745 Total 


Utility Campaigned Throughout 
State 








ATLANTA, GA—‘“Old Man 
Quota” suffered another severe set- 
back in the Georgia Power Com- 
pany’s latest merchandise drive. 
The company, with its offices 
throughout the district, sold $216,- 
745.44 worth of refrigerators (Gen- 
eral Electric). First prizes (there 
were three, for districts of various 
sizes) went to Buckhead, Franklin 
and Greensboro. 


Indiana Utility Range 
Sales, 1,812 Since 
January 





3,356 Now in Use in Territory, 
Principally in Rural Districts 





CHICAGO, ILL.—According to 
a late bulletin released by the Inter- 
state Public Service Company, the 
Indiana utility has sold 1,812 elec- 
tric ranges since the first of the 
year as the result of a series of 
campaigns. Three thousand three 
hundred and fifty-six ranges are 
now in use on the company’s lines 
in Indiana, principally in the rural 
districts. 





Federal Appointment 


BUFFALO, N. Y¥.—W. R. Me- 
Allister, who has served in various 
capacities in the radio and music 
industries for the past 17 years, 
has been made sales manager of 
the Federal Radio Corporation, 
succeeding Kenneth E. Reed, who 
has been made assistant to the 
president. 
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“Look Well, /,, 


O Wolves. 


O spoke Akela, leader of the wolf pack made famous 

in Kipling’s “Jungle Book,” when Mowgli, the “‘man- 

cub,” was brought to the Council Rock for admission to 
the band. 


Look well, all who sell and service electric motors. Look 
well at Robbins & Myers motors! 

With their precision of manufacture, over-size bronze 
bearings, “‘air-breathing” cooling system, inherent long 
life and trouble free performance, R. & M. motors present 
a profit opportunity seldom equalled. And— 


Bear this thought in mind. The money you save in service 
costs you add to your profits. 


Let us tell you why in more detail— 
Type “RA”  Single- e 
lyr cmacreg Robbins & Myers, Inc. 
ee SPRINGFIELD, OHIO BRANTFORD, ONT. 
Agents in Principal Cities of the World 


Robbins 


Fans and 











